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EXHAUSTIVE ANALYSIS MADE 
OF LIABILITY FOR LOSSES 
INVOLVING 18TH AMENDMENT 


Held There Can Be No Recovery 
For Loss to Liquor or Other 
Property Illegally Owned 


NO INSURABLE _— INTEREST 


Abraham Kaplan, Prominent Insur- 
ance Lawyer, Quotes Many Cases 
In Lengthy Report 


Can there be a recovery under a fire 
policy for a loss to liquors or other prop- 
erty possessed in violation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act? This question 
has been asked time and time again and 
has been answered both in the negative 
and affirmative depending upon the na- 
ture of the property involved in any par- 
ticular fire loss. Abraham Kaplan, of 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger, attorneys for 
the committee on losses and adjustments 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and one of the leading person- 
alities in the legal end of the insurance 
business, has just completed an exhaus- 
tive study of this question and reaches 
the following conclusion: 


“An insured cannot recover under a 
fire policy for a loss to intoxicating li- 
quor or other property, if at the time 
of the loss such liquor or other prop- 
erty comes within the proscription of 
the National Prohibition Act as ‘illegally 
possessed intoxicating liquor’ or ‘other 
property illegally possessed.’ This an- 
swer is based upon two grounds: 








Two Reasons for Decision 


“First: The insured sustains no pecu- 
niary damage; and second, the insured 
has no insurable interest.” 

Mr. Kaplan, who was assisted in his an- 
alysis of fire insurance liability in connec- 
tion with losses of liquor or other prop- 
erty possessed in violation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act by Philip Sam- 
uels, a brief expert, has thoroughly cOv- 
ered all the important legal cases bear- 
ing directly and indirectly on the whole 
subject. His written report covers more 
than fifty typewritten pages and because 
of its general importance and wide in- 
terest to the fire insurance field The 
Eastern Underwriter will publish it in 
instalments. Following is the first in- 
stalment : 

Can there be a recovery under a fire 
Policy for a loss to liquor* or other prop- 
erty** possessed in violation of the Na- 
tion; il Prohibition Act? 

*The liquor proscribed by the National 
Prohibition Act refers specifically to 
liquor intended for use in violating the 

National Prohibition Act or which has 

fen so used. This liquor is referred 
to herein briefly as “illegally possessed 
intoxic ating liquor.” 

“The property proscribed by the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act refers specifically 
to property designed for the manufacture 
of liquor intended for use in violating the 

National Prohibition Act or which has 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS 


First Policy Issued May 25, 1847 


‘Ranesiee. when we build let us 
think that we build forever. Let it not be for 
present delight, nor for present use alone. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will 
thank us for, and let us-think, as we lay stone 
on stone, that a time is to come when those 
stones will be held sacred because our hands 
have touched them, and that men will say 
as they look upon the labor and the wrought 
substance of them, “See, this our fathers 


did for us.” 
—John Ruskin 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
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SUGGESTS MAXIMUM LOAN AND 
SURRENDER POLICY VALUES 
BE SET BY LEGISLATION 


Wendell M. Strong, Retiring 
Actuarial Society Head, 
Makes Suggestion 


PRESENT TIME FOR REMEDY 
Says Continuing Policyholders 
Deserve Advantage Over 
Those Who Lapse 


A proposal that there be fixed by leg- 





islation a maximum for loan and _ sur- 
render values in life policies has been 
made by Wendell M. Strong, retiring 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Legislation has required that loan val- 
ues (and thus, indirectly, cash values) 
shall not be less than the minimum stat- 
ed in the statute. This legislation was 
passed with the idea that the policyhold- 
ers needed protection in this respect. 
Mr. Strong says that it is safe to say 
that competition will take care that cash 
and loan values are kept sufficiently 
high; that the danger is that they shall 
be too high, so that the continuing pol- 
icyholders are the ones who are not 
looked out for. He adds: 


Protects Policyholders 


“Has not the time come when more 
thought should be given to the man 
who carries his policy through to its 
ultimate termination instead of all to the 
one who lets his policy go? This would 
mean that if the legislators really wish 
to protect the interests of the great body 
of policyholders, which I believe they 
do, the legislation in regard to loans 
should be exactly reversed, and should 
establish maximum loan and surrender 
values beyond which the companies 
could not go. When good times come 
again it will be all too easy to overlook 
this. Now, when the evils of the condi- 
tion are vividly before us, is the time 
for seeking the remedy.” 

The establishment of maximum loan 
and surrender values was recominended 
by Mr. Strong, who is associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life, when he addressed 
the Actuarial Society’s Spring meeting 
in New York City last week. Mr. 
Strong’s address, which also included 
pertinent observations on the general 
business situation, drew considerable at- 
tention and was favorably commented 
upon by many actuaries attending the 
meeting. His remarks follow: 

Depression Not Permanent 

We are meeting today in a time of 
deeper depression than anything known 
for many ye ars in this country. 

The word “depression” is fitting be- 
cause not only does it denote that busi- 
ness is in the depths, it also describes 
the prevailing state of mind. The coun- 
try has passed through a boom which 
now, in retrospect, we see to have been 
in its extreme stages largely psycholog- 
ical. It has now gone to the other ex- 
treme and reached a point which I be- 
lieve is again, at least partially, psych- 
ological (and perhaps we should say 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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ALARMIST 


F IT ISNT one thing it’s another. Now 

comes the alarmist, bearing ill news and 

predictions of disaster. He looks to us like 

ae the same breed of homo who drank heavily of 
inflation in ’29 and saw in his delirium the 

promised land. Somehow he seems to be a factor with the gullible, 
urging them up to the heights to reach for the stars, or down to the 
valleys in search of chaos. He is just another of the disillusioned who, 
at the smell of smoke, cries “Fire!” and makes the panic, or 
who occasionally appears in the garb of religion and predicts the 
world’s near end. Perhaps he is a necessity to nature’s law of 
balance, but on the other hand, nature also endowed us personally 
with a vision that sees him as a pest, and a voice that calls 


for the insecticide to be brought forth once more for the sake 


of the public’s health. 
— Editorial from the Keane-Patterson Agency Bulletin 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone CHickering 4-2384 
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New York State Association Sales Congress 








Honorary President | 1,500 Jam Buffalo Sales Congress; 
Fine Talks and Snappy Sales Clinic 








JULIAN S. MYRICK 





JA. Stevenson’s Clever 
Science-Sales Formulas 


PERFORMANCE 





POTENTIALS VS. 





Uses Sales Congress Theme to Show 
Much Can Be Learned From 
Principles of Physics 





Taking the Sales Congress theme 
“Power Through Prepared Prospecting” 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, made a clever adaptation 
of the principles of physics to sales; he 
reduced formulas to sales terms. A few 
charts made graphic the analogy. Mr. 
Stevenson’s talk follows: 


Power is the time rate of doing work. 
One unit of horse power, for instance, is 
the force required to lift 33,000 pounds 
one foot in one minute. Since we are 
going to talk about “Power Through 
Prepared Prospecting” this morning in- 
stead of power from pulleys, it seems to 
me that the job of the first speaker is to 
reduce this formula to sales terms. 

I submit this formula to you sales en- 

gineers as a basis on which to work: 
One unit of Sales Power is the ability 
required to get 3 apps from 15 interviews 
in 1 week. 
_ Perhaps some of you electricians can 
improve on the accuracy of this formula, 
but this is the unit of measurement I’m 
going to use and it’s perfectly all right 
with me if you want to use it personally 
to measure how much sales power you 
ave, 

Of course, under present conditions I’m 
assuming 15 interviews a week as the 
absolute minimum for any one who 
makes any claim to sales drive at all— 
so this measurement for sales power is 
very easy to apply: 3 applications a week 
—1 S. P.; 6 applications—2 S. P., and 
so on up the line until you figure out 
your own—for power is nothing more 
nor less than the time rate of doing 
work. . 

Difference in Potentials 

Of course, it is not necessary to studv 
a physics text-book to ficure out the 
difference between the ability to do a 
Job and the utilization of that ability to 
accomplish results—in other words, the 
difference between potential ability and 
performance, ; 

h erhaps some of you will remember, 
books which stated that elecsity oi 
Rew: sane age: that electricity will 
tiality to lower mT hi Sa 

: is point was often 


illustrated in laboratory experiments by 


Some of those present at the Sales 
Congress held last Friday in Buffalo who 
have been regular attendants for years 
at such affairs in different parts of the 
country did not hesitate to say that it 
ranked among the best events of the 
kind that has been held anywhere. The 
speakers, who naturally deserve much of 
the credit for making the congress a 
success, were in turn high in their praise 
of the keenness of the audience which is 
s> much appreciated by speakers and so 
stimulating to their efforts. 

There must have been close to 1,500 
people packed in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler with the aisles crowded 
with standees. Fully 100 Canadian life un- 
derwriters registered. Some of the up- 
state cities exhausted the tickets allotted 
them. Such a response at a time when 
the average agent is feeling the pinch of 
a reduced income just as others are, was 
much commented on. The unusually fine 
list of speakers was enough to cause a 
box-office run but the effective work of 
the committees in charge and the fine 
publicity played a large part in the suc- 
cess of the congress. 

Those on the program included: John 
A. Stevenson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life; Tulian S. Myrick. manger 
Mutual Life, New York; Clay W. Ham- 


lin, general agent, Mutual Benefit, Buf- 
falo; Lloyd Patterson, of Keane-Patter- 
son Agency, general agents, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, New York; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, general agent, Provident Mutual, 
New York; Ralph G. Engelsman, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, New York; 
William L. Boyce, manager, Equitable 
Society, Syracuse; Theodore M. Riehle, 
manager, Equitable Societv, New York; 
Leon Gilbert Simon, author, and expert 
on business insurance, New York; 
Ernest B. Houghton, manager, Guardian, 
Rochester; Albert Hirst, attorney, New 
York; Vash Young, Equitable Society, 
New York; and John L. Wood, of the 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton. 
Alexander Patterson, manager at Chi- 
cago for the Penn Mutual, was a visitor 
at the congress and he also took part 
in the program. George A. Kederick as 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation presided at the main sessions and 
Clay W. Hamlin had charge of the Sales 
Clinic. Others who took part in the pro- 
gram were: Edward A. Dunlap, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Association; Sidney 
Wertimer, chairman of the state sales 
congress committee; Maurice S. Tabor, 
chairman of the Buffalo Sales Congress 
committee; and F. A. G. Merrill of 


Buffalo. 





two connected tubes of water—showing 
that unless there was more pressure on 
one tube than on the other, the water 
would remain at the same level in both 
tubes and they would not flow from one 
to the other. 

You sales electricians will see very 
clearly how this rule applies in selling. 
You talk insurance casually to a pros- 
pect, and he’ll take your advice casually; 
in other words, with no difference in po- 
tential, nothing will happen. Only if 
your potential is higher than the pros- 
pect’s, only with a higher potential of 
enthusiasm and information, can you 
make any of that enthusiasm flow into 
the prospect’s mind in order to motivate 
him to buy. 

A salesman in my own agency told one 
of my supervisors the other day that he 
knew just what insurance all his policy- 
holders ought to have, but the trouble 
was that most of them were business 
men whose funds were tied up at.the 
present time. From another source I 
learned that one of these self-same pol- 
icyholders had just started an income 
plan for his boy, and he hadn’t bought it 
from the salesman who had been sold by 
the prospect on the hard-times story. In 
other words, the prospect’s potential had 
been higher than the salesman’s in talk- 
ing over the present business situation. 
The prospect had sold that life insurance 
man the idea that money was scarce, and 
only when some other salesman came 
along with a higher potential in the form 
of enthusiasm about the income plan for 


the man’s son was it possible to make 
the sale. 
Measuring Potential 

A convenient way of measuring po- 
tential differences between two blocks in 
the electrical world is to measure the 
length of the spark that passes between 
them. And you can measure your poten- 
tial by the length of time that there’s a 
spark of interest shown by your pros- 
pects. This method of measurement is 
an infallible method of measuring wheth- 
er you have a higher or lower potential 
than the prospect, and, in the latter case, 
it’s a wise plan to increase your poten- 
tial by the quickest possible means. 

You hear on all sides today the re- 
mark, “Oh, yes, so and so’s business isn’t 
so good—and he was one of the men in 
the agency that they counted on for a 
pretty fair volume.” Doesn’t the differ- 
ence in potential existing between him 
and his prospect under present condi- 
tions-explain to a large extent why his 
business is poor? Certainly it does. 
People don’t buy life insurance today 
from a man who only knows enough to 
find his way around a ratebook—they 
buy life insurance today from a man 
who can find his way around in the bus- 
iness world. 

Prepared Prospecting 

There are three definite ways in which 
we can set about increasing our poten- 
tial—(1) better “prepared prospecting”; 
(2) better time control; and (3) improve- 
ment in sales technique. Of these three, 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Agents Should Represent Institution 
Not Merely Company Says J. S. Myrick 


In addressing the congress Julian S. 
Myrick of New York impressed on the 
agents that they represented an institu- 
tion and not merely a company. He told 
of the huge payments of the companies 
to the public during last year under 
their insurance contracts. These pay- 
ments reached a total of approximately 
$3,000,000. The importance of this sum 
in meeting the needs of the people dur- 
ing a depression year has been widely 
recognized. 

That the outstanding insurance in 
force in this country was a source of 
strength to the nation: that it was the 
duty of every agent first, to save the 
business on the books and second, to sell 


more life insurance, was stressed by Mr. 
Myrick. In this connection he said that 
the agents who had in the past been 
selling $100,000 policies should now give 
more attention to the $5,000 and $10,000 
business. 

Discussing association affairs Mr. My- 
rick called attention to the fact that 
the heads of the association were work- 
ing unselfishly for the benefit of the 
business and those in it. “It takes co- 
operation to get results,” he said. “All 
agents should affiliate themselves with 
their local asseciations. We are work- 
ing together for the good of all because 
we believe in the gospel of the institu- 
tion of life insurance.” 





| ReElected President 








GEORGE A. KEDERICH 





Geo. A. Kederich Again 
N. Y. State Ass’n Head 


OTHER OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 





Reports Show Constructive Work Being 
Done by Association; Julian S. 
Myrick Addresses Meeting 


The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters has been an important 
force for the general good of the life 
insurance business for more than a doz- 
en years. Its constructive influence has 
not been limited to New York State for, 
as the pioneer organization of its kind, 
it has been the pattern and example for 
the formation of several other state as- 
sociations of life underwriters the most 
recent being that started in Florida. 

At the annual meeting he!d last week 
in Buffalo the New York State Asso- 
ciation re-elected George A. Kederich of 
New York its president for another 
term. Frank H. Wenner, Utica, vice- 
president and John G. Wintsch, Syra- 
cuse, secretary-treasurer, were also re- 
elected. These officers have served with 
distinction and carried on the affairs of 
the association in its best tradition of 
high and unselfish objectives. President 
Kederich told briefly of the general ac- 
tivities of the association in his annual 
report. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were about sixty of the leading life un- 
derwriters of New York State. A party 
of ten headed by Julian S. Myrick left 
New York Wednesday evening in a spe- 
cial car. 

Following the reports of various com- 
mittees and the member associations 
which showed the organization to be in 
excellent condition and to have had a 
satisfactory year in its work, Julian S 
Myrick addressed the meeting. Mr. My- 
rick was introduced as the “father” of 
the association as he was one of the 
founders of it. He told the delegates 
that it was a duty of life underwriters 
to keep raising the standards of the 
business so that it may constantly go 
forward. The present crisis is not the 
first one to test the life insurance busi- 
ness. He pointed out that the business 
had gone ahead with increased impetus 
after other financial depressions and had 
withstood with credit the severe de- 
mands of the influenza epidemic. He 
felt that the outlook for life insurance 
was one that could be viewed with con- 
fidence. . 

The place of the next annual meeting 
will, be decided later in the year. A 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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New York State Association Sales Congress 





Lloyd Patterson on How to Sell Young 
Men; They Have Their Own Viewpoint 


Young men as prospects were discussed 
in an interesting talk by Lloyd Patterson 
of Keane-Patterson Agency, New York, 
general agents for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. How the young man looks 
at things and suggestions on the ap- 
proach that will reach him effectively 
were entertainingly brought out by Mr. 
Patterson. His talk follows: 


In prospecting, we usually confine our 
efforts to definite classes of prospects 
that we feel most able to deal with. If 
we are going to select that class of pros- 
pect from the standpoint of numbers, 
health, future buying power, and having 
the minimum of financial burdens, we 
select the young man. 

In numbers, there are more of him 
than any other age group. For instance, 
the male population of the State of New 
York under age 30 is 127% of the male 
population from age 30 to 65. The male 
population of New York State from age 
21 to age 30 is 43% of the number of 
males between ages 30 and 65. 

In health, he is at his best. In future 
buying power you can naturally continue 
to sell him longer than any of the older 
classes, and of course with less compe- 
tition as time goes on. His financial 
burdens are lighter than they will be la- 
ter. He is at the age where the proper 
ratio of his life insurance to his obli- 
gations can be more easily established 
than at any other time and the habit 
formed then is more likely to create in 
him the desire to continue to maintain 
that ratio of economical coundness the 
remainder of his life. 

He is not a prospect for a large 
amount of life insurance, but he is cer- 
tainly a prospect for the average size 
policy of $5,000 that is now being sold 
to the average age of approximately 40. 
(I use $5,000 as the average policy that 
the Massachusetts Mutual issued in 1931, 
which I feel sure you will accept as a 
representative figure to use at this Sales 
Congress.) The low amount of $5,000 at 
age 40 probably accounts for our not 
having sold the young man the insur- 
ance he should have. There must be 
some reason for this. 


Their Names Harder to Get 

Young men’s names are not so avail- 
able. They are harder to get. Direc- 
tories do not show their ages. College 
graduates are available but they are in 
the minority. Young men’s names are 
not in office building hall directories. If 
they are there is no way of telling they 





LLOYD PATTERSON 


are young men. Their names are not on 
office doors. They do not occupy the 
conspicuous positions of the men higher 
up whom we are more ardent about so- 
liciting. Very often your best prospects 
are the young fellows who ask you who 
you want to see. 

They are in the background. They are 
the cubs we pass by. They are rapidly 
maturing. When they find themselves 
they move up quickly. Youth is in great 
demand. Business is always looking 
down in its ranks for promising material. 
But perhaps we misunderstand this 
youth. Just what kind of a prospect is 
he anyway? He is not the type of pros- 
pect on which we have such information 
as we ordinarily get: Business—family— 
number of children—investments—prop- 
erty—present life insurance, etc., etc., 
who when we call upon him we should 
know pretty much what we are going 
to talk about. 

The young man’s problem is compara- 
tively simple. His scorn of our sug- 
gestions does not necessarily indicate 
that he is a poor prospect. If we can- 
not change his viewpoint to ours except 
with time, perhaps his ideas should be 
considered now. Of course we know 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Using Medical Examination As Source 
Of New Prospects Told By Engelsman 


Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent in 
New York for the Penn Mutual, gave a 
vivid and snappy illustration of the use 
of the medical examination record at- 
tached to the policy as a source of new 
prospects. He said: 

It has been my experience that agents 
are constantly looking for intricate, un- 
usual and fancy ways of getting pros- 
pects. They try cold canvass, direct mail, 
the telephone, and what not. They liter- 
ally grab any leads that are handed to 
them, 

Nine out of ten times the prospects 
you get as leads from the office or the 
prospects on whom you call cold can- 
vass are just that—cold! You have lit- 
tle or no knowledge of his needs, little 
or no information about him, and abso- 
lutely no contact—all of which seems 
very silly to me when you have such a 
simple way of getting real prospects 
whom you can contact easily and intelli- 
gently. 

I am referring to the use of the pho- 
tograph in the policy of the medical ex- 
amination as a source of prospects. The 
process is simply this: Look at the ques- 
tions on family history and there you will 
find that perhaps your policyholder has 
several brothers, a father of insurable 
age, and several sisters who are old 
enough to be married. 

When you deliver the contract, simply 
say, “I notice you have two brothers, 
Mr. Blank. What business are they in? 
Are they married,” etc.,etc. Then go on 
and ask whether his sisters are married 
and what his brother-in-law does. Get 
all the necessary information and, if pos- 
sible, secure an introduction to the new 
prospects. 

Out of nearly every policy that is is- 
sued, you should secure from two to sev- 
en prospects—prospects who are acces- 
sible to you and about whom you have 
some information. 

There is nothing new in this—it is 
very simple. It is not a romantic or 
trick way of getting names, but it is ef- 
fective and intelligent. For example, let 
me show you how it is actually done. 

(Here Mr. Engelsman asked for a pol- 
icy from the audience and secured three 
new names for one of the agents in at- 
tendance.) 

One of the men in my office just re- 
cently insured a young man for $5,000. 
He followed through by looking into the 
medical and found that the young man’s 
father was still insurable and that he had 
two brothers and one sister. He found 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


out that one of the brothers was very 
successful and insured him for $20,000. 
In talking to this brother, he asked more 
about the father and insured him for 
$3,000. He then tackled the younger 
brother and insured him for $5,000, too. 
He is now working on a policy for the 
brother-in-law. 

The fact that we neglect this source of 
prospect is often costly to us. Let me 
tell you of an experience of my own: | 
had a client to whom I was very close. 
I had sold him a number of times over 
a period of five years. One day, one of 
the men in the office in which I was 
then an agent, asked me to go cold can- 
vass on a case with him on a 50-50 basis. 
I did and we sold a $20,000 policy. 

By this time I knew more about pros- 
pecting than I did before and I asked my 
new policyholder whether his wife had 
any brothers. He said that she did have 
and mentioned the name of my policy- 
holder of five years standing as being his 
brother-in-law. ; 

Here I was, sharing a case 50-50 with 
a man on a case that I should have con- 
tacted long before. : 

My advice in prospecting—as in selling 
—is: The simple way is usually the most 
intelligent and effective way. 





The Old Methods Are “Out”; 
C. D. Connell’s Suggestions 


The old methods are “out,” Clancy D. 
Connell of New York told the sales con- 
gress in a characteristically snappy talk 
on “1932 salesmanship.” “The agent who 
has been in the business three years 
or more needs more talking to now than 
others,” he said. “Most of them have 
not revised their methods to meet the 
present conditions.” 

Mr. Connell suggested three points as 
summing up the new salesmanship: 

1—Not more than one-third of an 
agent’s time should be spent on his old 
clientele. He should keep in touch, of 
course, and not neglect them, but more 
than that would be like planting in over- 
worked soil. 

2—There is a large class of people who 
are now buying life insurance who were 
not considered to be prosnects at all 
two years ago. This is strikingly jilus- 
trated by the fact that some of the new 
agents coming into the business are so 
“ignorant” that they don’t know it’s hard 
to sell and so they are selling and bring- 
ing in the business. 

3—There is another group of 1932 
prospects who have been high-hatted in 
the past by most good agents. These 


A Constructive Discontent 


Needed Now Says L. G. Simon 


An attitude of constructive discontent 
especially with reference to the accept- 
ance of one’s existing knowledge and 
methods was urged upon agents by Leon 
Gilbert Simon of New York. Mr. Simon, 
who in addition to being an expert on 
business insurance and taxation, is an 
author and a lecturer on insurance in 
New York University, said that all prog- 
ress depended upon constructive discon- 
tent. The agent needs the discontent 
that urges him on to learn, Mr. Simon 
said. If this type of discontent is not 
present the alternative is stagnation. 





agents used to think that they had to 
call on executives. The new class of 
prospects are what might be termed the 
semi-industrial class. The people em- 
ploved in the maintenance of city office 
buildings are cited as an illustration. This 
class has not been getting the services 
of the high-grade tyne of agent. This 
type of agent can do much with this 
group. 

Additional News of Buffalo Sales Con- 
gress on Pages 18 and 19. 


State Meeting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


strong invitation to hold the affair in 
Albany has been received by the asso- 
ciation, 

Those Attending State Meeting 

The following were among those at- 
tending the association meeting: 

Albany: William M. Harriman, State 
Mutual; Ralph M. Horton, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Ralph S. Butler, Phoenix 
Mutual. 

Binghamton: Harry Z. Guy, Security 
Mutual; P. J. Quilter, New York Life; 
Leon E. Grady, Mutual Benefit. 

Buffalo: Sidney Wertimer, Prudential ; 
F. A. G. Merrill, State Mutual; Edward 
A. Dunlap, Travelers; Howard W. Smith, 
Aetna; James Y. Cameron, Jr. (indepen- 
dent); Maurice S. Tabor, Travelers; 
George N. Matthews, Berkshire. 

Elmira: William Coleman, Kenneth B. 
Levegood. 

Jamestown: J. C. Bloomquist, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Milton Hosack, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Archie Warren, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. 

New York City: Julian S. Myrick, Mu- 
tual Life; George A. Kederich, New 
York Life; Clancy D. Connell, Provi- 


— 


dent Mutual; Theodore M. Riehle, Equ'- 
table Society; Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
Travelers; Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mu- 
tual; Leon G. Simon, Equitable Society; 
Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
William C. Bawden, Provident Mutual. 

Poughkeepsie: Stanley Ries, Phoenix 
Mutual; L. M. Bull, Northwestern Mu- 


tual; Clarence Crauer, Northwestern 
Mutual. 
Rochester: Edwin A. Murphy, John 


Hancock; Herbert R. Lewis, Union Cet- 
tral; W. Herbert Wall, Provident Mu- 
tual; James Taylor, Equitable Socicty: 
A. P. Davis, Equitable Society. 
Schenectady: Thomas Feane, John 
Hancock; Martin F. Hodges, Union 
Central; R. D. Head, Travelers; Charles 
Huber, John Hancock; Henry F. Con- 
dict, Mutual Life; Toseph Monaco, John 
Hancock; E. J. Berggren, Travelers: 
Philip Preihs, John Hancock. ; 
Syracuse: J. G. Wintsch, Phoenix; El- 
mer L. Beesley, State Mutual; A. " 
Lewis, Mutual Benefit. 
Utica: Frank H. Wenner, Provident 
Mutual; Tohn B. Slimm. Connectictt 
General; J. L. Wheaton, Penn Mutual: 
Everett Hess, Provident Mutual; Har 
old Shackelton, Connecticut General. 
Watertown: A. A. Dorr, H, L. Brow? 
ell, J. A. Stevens, A. F. Lockwood. 
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Missouri State Wins 
Receivership Action 


STOCKHOLDER’S MOVE BLOCKED 





Missouri Supreme Court Grants Perma- 
nent Writ Against Move by Holder 
of Five Shares 





The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
has secured from the State Supreme 
Court a permanent writ of prohibition 
against Circuit Court Judge Hall, who 
named temporary receivers on applica- 
tion of a holder of five shares of the 
company’s stock. 

This action completely sustains the 
company and protects its officers and di- 
rectors from the temporary receivers 
* Judge Hall attempted to name on March 
29. The written opinion of the high 
court will be filed later. This decision 
for the Missouri State kills the principal 
prop to the suit filed against the com- 
pany in Tennessee last week by Com- 
missioner Reece, who was relying on the 
Duggan suit to justify his attack on the 
Missouri company. 

Commenting on the court’s decision, 
State Superintendent of Insurance Jos- 
eph B. Thompson of Missouri said: “I 
am greatly pleased with the high court’s 
action; the decision safeguards domestic 
insurance companies against unjustified 
receivership.” 

Superintendent Thompson is thorough- 
ly conversant with the financial affairs 
of the St. Louis company and has never 
questioned the integrity and strength of 
that concern. He has taken the position 
that there is absolutely no cause for any- 
one to bring a_ receivership action 
against it and from the outset has op- 
posed such actions. 





SOCIETIES MUST REORGANIZE 


23,000 Members Affected by Wisconsin 
Ruling That Associations Must Come 
Under Insurance Law 
Benevolent insurance societies in Wis- 
consin must reorganize under the state 
insurance law or else cease operation. 
This ruling by Insurance Commissioner 
H. J.. Mortensen has been upheld by 
Judge R. S. Cowie of La Crosse. The 
operation of such societies is a violation 
of the state insurance laws, in his 

Opinion. 

The test case brought at La Crosse in- 
volved an automobile .insurance society 
but the decision applies to all societies, 
whether life or otherwise. About 23,000 
people are covered under such schemes. 


NAMED FIDELITY MANAGERS 

The firm of Darby and Spearman will 
be managers for the Fidelity Mutual in 
Birmingham, Ala., after May 23. The 
heads of the firm, John A. Darby, Jr., 
and Alan W. Spearman, are both well 
known in insurance circles in the city. 
Mr. Darby has been associated with the 
Protective Life and Mr. Spearman with 
the Mutual Life of New York. 


CLEVELAND APPOINTMENT 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
appointed Arnold W. Peterson branch 
manager at Cleveland, to succeed the late 
Edward G. Portch. Mr. Peterson was 
With the Ohio agency of the Mutual 
Benefit before going with the Virginia 
Company. He is an alumnus of Cornell 
MNiversity, 














BUSINESS ALL REINSURED 
eceiver Keys has completely reinsured 
the Mississippi Valley Life of St. Louis. 
he Detroit Life has taken over $10,- 
r (000 and the Republic Life of Dallas, 
ex., $6,000,000. Previously the Ameri- 
can Life & Accident had reinsured $14,- 


YUU, as announced elsewhere in this 
Paper. 





H. T. TINNEY’S DEATH 
pilarry T. Tinney, manager of the 
Lanrester branch of the Metropolitan 
th €, died last Sunday in his home in 

at city, following a short illness. He 


ap sixty-three years of age. He served 
' . Seneral chairman of the up-state dis- 
Mets for his company. 














Convinre Him! 


Of all the duties confronting life 
insurance salesmen none is of greater 
importance than that of maintaining 
the adequate protection they have 


sold. 


The mere thought of a lapsed policy with 
economic conditions as they are is 


appalling. 


See to it that your policyholder is not leaving 


his wife and children unprotected. 











JORN FORVOEN 








Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Keane-Patterson Take 
Over H. N. Fell Agency 


AS PERSHING SQUARE BRANCH 








New Set-Up of Donald C. Keane and 
Lloyd Patterson, General Agents; 
Amazing Growth of Organization 





The Keane-Patterson Agencies, gen- 
eral agents in New York for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, will on July 1 take 
over the Pershing Square agency of that 
company at 100 East 42nd Street. H. N. 
Fell who has been in charge of this of- 
fice has resigned effective June 30. 

In connection with the changes in the 
Massachusetts Mutual’s general agencies 
in the New York area there will be some- 
what of a re-organization of the Keane- 
Patterson set-up. Hereafter the official 
title will be Donald C. Keane and Lloyd 
Patterson, general agents. As part of 
the plan the Keane-Patterson Agencies 
will turn over their White Plain branch 
to Roland Bush and Charles Heartfield 
who hereafter will be general agents at 
White Plains. 

Donald C. Keane and Lloyd Patterson 
have built up in the past seven years one 
of the strongest general agency organi- 
zations in New York with their main 
office at 225 West Mth Street and four 
other branch offices. The agency is one 
of the most efficiently organized and 
thoroughly equipped organizations in the 
country. Last year the Keane-Patterson 
Agencies paid for approximately $20,- 


’ ° tad 


Careers of Keane and Patterson 


Both Mr. Keane and Mr. Patterson 
were formerly successful agents for the 
Mutual Benefit and it was through a 
friendship formed while associated in the 
same agency in the midtown branch of 
that company that they decided to join 
forces in a general agency of their own. 

Mr. Keane, as far back as 1921, had 
been writing personal production at the 
rate of more than $3,000,000 a year. He 
specialized in large cases and was often 
invited to assist in closing big cases by 
some of the prominent producers. Be- 
fore entering the insurance business Mr. 
Keane had been a salesman of automo- 
biles and lubricating oils. 

Lloyd Patterson was a successful archi- 
tect when he was attracted to the possi- 
bilities of life insurance. When these 
men decided to start their own agency 
in 1925 they took large space in the 
building at 225 West 34th Street and 
Mr. Patterson designed the office ar- 
rangements and equipment with the idea 
of achieving maximum efficiency as well 
as a pleasing arrangement for the per- 
sonnel of the agency and attractiveness 
to visitors. 


Set Record First Year 


These two young men attracted to 
themselves immediately a large following 
among the successful young producers. 
They paid for more than $10,000,000 their 
first year in business, a record never 
achieved before by anyone without previ- 
ous general agency experience. Almost 
immediately they took a place among thé 
leading agencies of the country and for 
the past four years they have led all 
agencies of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 

Their first branch office was opened 
in 1927 at 225 Broadway. In 1929 a 
branch was started in the Bronx and in 
1930 another at 60 John Street. 


Advertise On Large Scale 

The Keane-Patterson Agencies have 
been built around the idea of “Organized 
Service.” One of the factors in the 
amazing growth of this organization has 
been the effective advertising that has 
been done throughout the entire career 
of the agency. Not only was large ad- 
vertising space contracted for to keep 
the agency before the insurance fraterni- 
ty but the quality of the copy which has 
been written for these advertisements by 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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John S. Thompson New 
Actuarial Society Head 


SUCCEEDS WENDELL M. STRONG 


Parker, Murphy, Biosleun, Marshall and 
Laird Elected; Henry H. Jackson 
Wins Rhodes Prize 


John S. 
mathematician of the 


Thompson, vice-president and 
Mutual Benefit 
Life, was elected president of the Actua- 
rial Society of society’s 
Spring meeting in New York last week. 
He succeeds Wendell M. Strong, 
Mutual Life. 

The other new officers are: 


America at the 


asso- 
ciate actuary, 
vice-presi- 
Murphy, vice-president, 


dents, Ray D. 





THOMPSON 


JOHN S. 


Equitable Society, and John G. Parker, 
Imperial Life of Canada; 
Joseph B. 
tuary, Mutual Life; 
W. Marshall, actuary, Provident Mutual, 
and editor of the Transactions, John M. 
Connecticut 


actuary, sec- 


retary, Maclean, associate ac- 


treasurer, Edward 


vice-president, Gen- 
Messrs. Marshall and Laird were 


re-elected to been 


Laird, 
eral. 
positions they have 
holding. 

The new members of the Council are 
Henry H. Jackson, 
Vermont; M. 

Provident 


as follows: 
National Life of Albert 
Linton, president, Mutual; 
W, A. P. Wood, assistant general man- 
ager and actuary, Canada Life; Edmund 
E. Cammack, vice-president and actuary, 
Aetna Life, and Henry S. Beers, asso- 
ciate actuary, Aetna Life. 


The New President 


Mr. Thompson has served on many im- 
portant committees of the business and 
has long been active in the several actua- 
rial societies of which he is a fellow. He 
has served on the council of the Actu- 
arial Society continuously since 1917. He 
was editor of Transactions from 1918 to 
1922, secretary from 1922 to 1929 and 
vice-president from 1930 to 1932. While 
secretary of the society he also served as 
secretary of the American section of the 
permanent committee for International 
Congresses of Actuaries and in that ca- 
pacity attended the congresses in Lon- 
don in 1927 and Stockholm in 1930. 

Mr. Thompson is a fellow of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of Great Britain and 
a member of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland, as well as a fellow and 
charter member of the Casualty Actua- 
rial Society. 

Prior to 1926 he was associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life of New York, and 
had been with that company since 1905 
when he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, receiving the gold 
medal in mathematics. 

It was announced at the meeting that 


actuary, 


the E. E. Rhodes $100 prize for the best 
paper on the fundamental character of 
life insurance has been won by Henry 
H. Jackson for his paper on “The Wis- 
dom of Mutual Life Insurance.” 


H. H. Jackson’s Prize Paper 


Mutual life insurance has reached that 
point of development where it hardly 
stands in need of statutory regulation 
and could maintain its equilibrium 
through self-regulatory processes, said 
Mr. Jackson in this paper. He did not 
argue that statutory regulation ought to 
be abandoned, said that it had served 
and still serves a purpose; but believes 
the self-regulation has become today 
even more important than in the days of 
unrestricted competition, and if all actu- 
aries and other officers were as intelli- 
gent and altruistic as a majority of them 
are, the self-regulatory processes could 
be depended upon entirely. 


Augustus De Morgan, famous both as 
an actuary and as father of the novelist, 
William De Morgan, said, ninety-odd 
years ago, “There is nothing in the com- 
mercial world which approaches even re- 
motely the security of a well-established 
life office.” Actuary Jackson declared 
that if this was true nearly a century 
ago, it was even more true today in view 
of the development of the self-regula- 
tory process. 


WILL SPEAK AT SAN FRANCISCO 





Professor David P. Barrows, University 
of California, and Will H. White, 
Jefferson Standard Life, Added 
to Program 
Two further speakers have accepted 
the invitation of Theodore M. Riehle, 
chairman of the National Convention 
program committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, to ad- 
dress the forty-third annual convention 
of the association when it assembles in 

San Francisco, August 16-19. 

Professor David Prescott Barrows of 
the University of California and former 
president of the university, will speak 
on “The Annuity Safeguarding Nation 
and Individual.” Will H. White, man- 
ager for the Jefferson Standard Life at 
Sanford, N. C., will discuss conservation 
of business. Mr. White’s eight-year av- 
erage renewal record of 93.4% places him 
in a particularly favorable position to 
bring to the convention some valuable 
aids for conservation. At the end of 
1931 he had a renewal record of 100%. 

In response to popular acclaim and 
through the courtesy of the Great-West 
Life of Canada, B. W. Davidson Thom- 
son will again conduct the convention 
sing-songs accompanied by Joe Lyon. 
This pair made a big hit at the Toronto 
convention two years ago. 





35 YEARS WITH PENN MUTUAL 





Maurice E. Gould Completes Long 
Period of Service; Succeeded His 
Father as General Agent 

Maurice E. Goulden, of Goulden & 
Vermilye, general agents for the Penn 
Mutual in New York City, has complet- 
ed thirty-five years of service with the 
company. Mr. Goulden’s father, the late 
J. A. Goulden, represented the company 
as a general agent for many years and 
was a trustee, and his son, Joseph M. 
Goulden, is now associated with the 
Goulden & Vermilye Agency. 

Before joining the Penn Mutual thirty- 
five years ago Maurice E. Goulden was 
general agent for another life company. 
He had previously attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and came to New 
York City as a young man and engaged 
in the insurance business. In 1916 he 
succeeded J. A. Goulden upon his death. 
He is a former president of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and is well known in insurance cir- 
cles in the metropolis. 








E. F. WOODWARD’S DEATH 
Edward F. Woodward, father of James 
E. Woodward, vice-president of the Life 
Insurance Co., of Virginia, died recently 
at his home in Richmond. 








me N®NL TRADITION 
of SECURITY 


Recognizing that its obligations must be met with the cer- 
tainty of the sunrise, Northwestern National’s chief aim has 
always been to provide absolute security for its policy- 
holders. Never has this been lost sight of, nor has anything 
ever been permitted to assume greater importance. 





The men who direct the desti- 
nies of an institution are as 
important an indication of its 
strength as are the figures of its 

financial statement. 


Board of Directors 


*F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Director since 
1905. 

*E. W. DECKER 
President of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation and of the North- 
western National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. Director since 1905. 


*C. T. JAFFRAY 
President of the “Soo Line” 
Railway and Chairman of the 
Board of the First Bank Stock 
C:rporation. Director since 1905. 

*THEODORE WOLD 
vies President, Northwestern 
otional Bank and formerly 
Guvernee, Federal Reserve Bank, 
inth District. Director since 
1926. 


E. L. CARPENTER 


President of Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., nationally known 
wholesale lumber dealers. Direc- 
tor since 1911. 


A. F. PILLSBURY 


Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, known all over the 
world. Director since 1924. 


*THOMAS F. WALLACE 


President, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, the largest sav- 


ings bank between Cleveland 
and San Francisco. Director 
since 1925. 


F. T. HEFFELFINGER 
President, F. H. Peavey Com- 
pany, largest grain firm in the 
world. Director since July, 1928. 

*O. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Director since 1925. 


*Member executive and 
finance committees. 








NWNL’s success in attaining this major objective has long 
been fully demonstrated, and is disclosed by the Company’s 


successive Annual Reports. 


Stability is revealed as NYNL’s 


outstanding characteristic, in its 47th Annual Report, cover- 
ing transactions of 1931 and setting forth its financial situa- 


tion at the year’s close. 


Strict adherence to sound underwriting, investment, and 
sales practices and to conservative general business prin- 
ciples has enabled NWNL always to maintain its position of 


impregnable stability, through good years and lean. 


The 


fact that NWNL closed 1931 with no bond, in its long list of 
bond holdings, in default as to principal or interest, is typi- 
cal of the results attained by its careful, experienced man- 
agement in every department of the business. 


NWNL tradition, placing security above all other consid- 
erations, and the continuity of the management which 
has carried on and perfected this tradition, give definite 
assurance that regardless of times and conditions, NYNL will 


never compromise security. 


STRONG 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis.Minn. 


LIBERAL 
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A MAN WITH AN 
IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


is offered an exceptional opportunity in New York 
City to direct the sales activities in the leading agency 
of a prominent old-line life insurance company... . 
His experience in personal production and in execu- 
tive, organization, and development capacities is so 
definitely successful as to justify consideration for 
major gen ‘al agency responsibility on a_ liberal 
salary .... Ue is under forty, college trained, a 
leader and a ’ uilder. 
Address e. 1195 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


110 Fulton Street 
New York City 


All communications will be treated confidentially 
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MeN ulty Agency 37% 
Ahead of Last Year 


THREE YEARS’ RAPID GROWTH 


Achievements Are Cited at Anniversary 
Dinner of Prudential Agency; 
160 Persons Attend 


What a young and ambitious life com- 
pany manager can accomplish in a brief 
span of three years has been admirably 
demonstrated by John A. McNulty, man- 
ager of the Prudential’s Times Square 
branch at No. 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. Starting from scratch in May, 





JOHN A. McNULTY 


1929, he has developed an organization 
which has placed more than $25,000,000 
of paid business on the books. And 
with $6,300,000 paid for during the first 
four months of 1932 the agency is 37% 
ahead of the same period of last year. 
Mr. McNulty has never let the fact 
that there has been a business depres- 
sion prevent him from carrying out his 
plans. His agency was opened in May, 
1929, a few months before the stock mar- 
ket crash and general upset; and yet, 
this has been little hindrance toward the 
organization’s steady and_ substantial 
growth. The $4,000,000 paid figure of 
1929 jumped to $10,000,000 in 1930, and 
this to $15,000,000 in 1931, and the agen- 
cy is figuring on about $20,000,000 this 
year ° 
With this achievement in mind it 1s 
no wonder that the McNulty Agency 
celebrated auspiciously its third anniver- 
sary at a dinner Thursday evening of 
last week at the New York Athletic 
Club. There were present about 160 per- 
sons, including home office officials, agen- 
cy members and guests. The P rudential 
manager’s father, P. J. McNulty, who 
was there, was among those especially 
pleased to hear of the agency’s progress. 
George A. Chace Speaks 
George A. Chace, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, principal speaker at 
the dinner, congratulated Mr. McNulty 
on behalf of the home office. He said 
that few agencies that he has known 
have shown such rapid progress. In 
speaking of general conditions, Mr. 
Chace urged the agents to have courage, 
said that a study of previous depressions 
of this country would keep them from 
overemphasizing the present one. An 
outstanding feature of this depression 
differing from those of the past has been 
the assistance of life insurance, the 
speaker added, and urged the McNulty 
agents to stress the stabilizing qualities 
of life insurance in their contacts with 
the public. This is no time, he said, to 
“hide your light under a bushel.” 
Among others who spoke were Valen- 
tine Howell, associate actuary; Dr. 
Chester T. Brown, associate medical di- 
rector, and Mr. McNulty. George W. 
Boyling, assistant manager, acted as 
toastmaster. Mr. McNulty said that he 
expected the agency to continue show- 


APRIL BUSINESS 19.7% DOWN 





Total for First Four Months 9.4% Below 
Same Period of 1931; Industrial 
Shows Gain 

April new life insurance production 
was 19.7% less than in April, 1931, ac- 
cording to the late figures of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
aggregate volume for the first four 
months of this year was 9.4% below the 
amount for the corresponding period of 
last year. The association’s report ag- 
gregates the figures of forty-four mem- 
ber companies having in force 82% of 
the total life insurance outstanding in 
United States legal reserve companies. 

Industrial insurance, which has shown 
gains each month this year over the cor- 
responding month a year ago, again 
made an increase in April. New produc- 
tion in this class last month was 8/10 of 
1% greater than in April, 1931. For the 
first four months of this year the volume 
was 2.4% above the amount for the same 
period a year ago. 

For April, the total new business of all 
classes written by the forty-four compa- 
nies was $822,990,000 against $1.024.539,- 
000 during April of 1931. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to  $521,208000 
against $690,529,000—a decrease of 24.5%. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $236,- 
898,000 against $234,941,000. Group in- 
surance was $64,884,000 against $99,069,- 
000, a decrease of 34.5%. 





JOINS PACIFIC MUTUAL 
J. B. La Macchia has been appointed 
agency assistant and field supervisor of 
the Newark agency of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. La Macchia was former- 
ly connected with the A. M. Best Pub- 
lishing Co. 





ing a substantial growth and gave much 
of the credit for achievements to date 
to his able assistant managers, namely: 
Mr. Boyling, Charles Finley, George M. 
McCampbell, Harold Cronin, Walter 
Newton and E. B. Eichengreen. 





payable. 





THE NEW PLAN 


HE new RETIREMENT ENDOWMENT Po icy combines 

attractive features of an endowment and an instalment 

refund annuity. At age sixty-five it provides, for each 
$1,000 of face amount, a Cash Option of $1,490 or a Monthly 
Life Income of ten dollars, with 149 instalments certainly 
In event of death prior to maturity the entire face 
of the contract or the cash value, whichever is greater, will 
be paid. The Mutual Benefit’s unique disability coverage is 
available in a supplementary contract. 
male lives between the ages of ten and fifty-five. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


The policy is issued on 








FISCHER NAMES COMMITTEE 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual in St. Louis 
and chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ session to be held 
at the San Francisco Convention, Au- 
gust 16, has announced the following as 
members of his committee: Arthur S. 
Holman, Travelers manager in San 
Francisco; Frank M. See, Union Cen- 


tral general agent in St. Louis; and 
George Kederich, manager of the New 
York Life in Brooklyn. 





application blanks. 





PROVIDENT TOOLS 
(No. 16) 
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Visual Sales Talks 


The day is past when life insurance men are sent out to 
get business equipped only with a rate book and some 
In addition to the junior and senior 
training courses, Provident representatives have at their 
disposal a new series of visual sales talks that are geared 
to the times in which we live. 
means extra commissions for ambitious Provident men! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


/0000 
15000 


Here is another tool that 








REINSURES BUSINESS 





American Life and Accident Acquires 
Part of Mississippi Valley 
Life’s Business 
The American Life and Accident of 
St. Louis has insured about $14,000,000 
of the business of the Mississippi Valley 
Life, which is now being liquidated by 
the Illinois insurance department. The 
reinsurance contract was approved by 
Circuit Judge Albert D. Nortoni of St. 
Louis last week. The business taken 
over was the industrial and_ ordinary 
lines of the former First National Life 
which was merged with the Mississippi 

Valley Life in 1931. 

It is reported that Alvin S. Keys, Illi- 
nois receiver, is endeavoring to reinsure 
the balance of the Mississippi Valley's 
business but has encountered some diffi- 
culty in perfecting a favorable deal be- 
cause much of this business was obtained 
by the company when it reinsured the 
People’s Life of Chicago and carries a 
heavy lien on the policy reserves of the 
Chicago company. Business reinsured for 
the Two Republics Life of El Paso is 
also included in the business remaining 
with the Mississippi Valley. 





K. W. JACOBS’ APPOINTMENT 


Named Milwaukee General Agent for 
Connecticut Mutual; Is President 
of Local Association 
The Connecticut Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Kenneth W. Jacobs, well known 
Milwaukee life insurance man, as gct- 
eral agent at Milwaukee. With this ap- 
pointment the company re-enters the 

state of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jacobs has had several vears of 
successful experience both in life insur- 
ance selling and as a sales-manager. He 
is president of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and is active 
in other city interests. He is a charter 
member and past president of the Mil- 
waukee Lions Club and has served in 
importé int ¢ apacities in Community I und 
campaigns in the city. 

The offices of Mr. Jacobs will be at 
Suites 953-958, Bankers Building. 


UNION CENTRAL CHICAGO MEET 

A central district regional meeting of 
the Union Central Life will be held in 
Chicago, May 25-26, according to the an- 
nouncement of Herman A. Zischke. cen- 
eral manager of the company’s Chicag0 
office. Jerome Clark, superintenden! of 
agencies, and Wendell Hanselman, as- 
sistant superintendent, will represent the 
home office. The Chicago agency re? rts 
a 20% increase in business written i 
April as compared with April of last 
year. 
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Additional Tributes to the Late B. F. Hadley 


The good men do is not always bur- 
iced with them. Each day there comes 
to the office of The Eastern Underwriter 
additional letters and telegrams from 
friends of the late B. F. Hadley attest- 
ing to the place he held in the hearts 
of men with whom he came in contact 
as a publisher and insurance executive. 
We print below some received since last 
week’s issue of this paper went to press: 

“Your wireless—which you so thought- 
fully sent and which contained news of 
the death of Ben—was a decided shock. 
Seemingly he was one of those men who 
never changed in personal appearance; 
looked about the same when I went into 
his office in Des Moines last fall as he 
did when I met him so many years ago 
in William Street, New York City, when 
first I went with The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

“Tt was nice that a few days before he 
died he sent you such an affectionate let- 
ter as the one which you showed me in 
the office. 

“During the past few years he has oc- 
casionally sent me a letter, and one in 
particular I treasure as he said he was 
glad I went with The Eastern Under- 
writer, the paper to which he contrib- 
uted so much time in by-gone years; 
and on which he left an indelible stamp. 

“It was Ben who gave the paper the 
fine start in life insurance and started 
it on the way towards building and ce- 
menting those early friendships which 
have counted so much in making the 
paper stand for so much and asserting 
so great an influence in the life end of 
the insurance business. 

“He was a fine character, a lover of 
the home and family and worthwhile 
things in life. His passing touches a 
wide circle of friends and his loss will 
be felt genuinely in many places, includ- 
ing our Office. 

“You were a fine brother to him and 
he was a good brother to you. You have 
my sincerest sympathies. 

“Clarence Axman, 

“On board R.M.S. Aquitania, en route 
Europe.” 





“The Eastern Underwriter of April 29 
informs me that your brother ‘Ben’ has 
passed on. 

“I desire to express particularly to you 
my warmest sympathy in the loss of such 
a brother. 

“To have lived in the same world at 
the same time with such a man was in- 
deed a privilege. 

“Your training under him in the early 
days of The Eastern Underwriter was 
another great privilege; one that will 
make all your after days brighter 
and better. 

“Your brother was a stalwart agency 
Organizer and has been a large factor 
in th e progress of the Equitable of Iowa. 

“The imprint of his genius upon life 
insurance should be a source of satisfac- 
tion and joy to you. 

“Continue to maintain the high ideals 
which he brought to The Eastern Under- 
writer in its early days and there will 
be no diminution in its popularity. 

“Glover S. Hastings, Sunt. of Agencies. 

“New England Mutual Life.” 





“It is difficult to realize that your 
brother, Ben, has passed away. He was 
a noble fellow who was respected and 
loved wherever he went. I want you to 
xnow how much I sympathize with you 
m your loss. As I write this my mind 
80es back to those earlier days when he 
was in New York. 

“George T. Wight. 

- “Secretary and Manager, 

The Association of Life Insurance 

residents.” 





(The letter immediately following was 
written by George T. Wight, secretary 
and manager of The Association of Life 
Nsurance Presidents to Henry S. Nollen, 
President of the Equitable Life of Iowa.) 

“It is with a marked sense of personal 


loss that I am sending you this message 
of sympathy in regard to the passing of 
Ben Hadley. We shall all greatly miss 
him. There is a feeling of emptiness at 
the thought that the warmth of his per- 
sonality will no longer radiate towards 
his host of friends and that the institu- 
tion of life insurance will no longer be 
able to call upon the resources of his 
virile mind. 

“His was, certainly, a splendid charac- 
ter. Some men inspire us through their 
ability to achieve. Others endear them- 
selves to us by the generous overflowing 
of lovable natures. In him these quali- 
ties were combined, each enhancing the 
other. He possessed the rare faculty of 
drawing closer to him, as he ascended 
the ladder of success, an ever-enlarging 
group of true friends. 

“Foremost among his sterling qualities 
was, I think his sincerity. Integrity of 
purpose characterized his attitude toward 
every activity that claimed his support. 

“Also outstanding was his loyalty. His 
devotion to the ‘advancement of life in- 
surance at large was unflagging, and his 
interest in furthering its welfare never 
swerved. 

“His high ideals, his genius for friend- 
ship, and the inspiration of his example 
to others will live after him and com- 
memorate him more adequately than 
words. 

“George T. Wight.” 





“The sudden death of my good friend 
Benjamin F. Hadley was a very great 
shock to me. I had known him for 
twenty years—as a man of the highest 
integrity, a man of very great business 
ability, a man unselfish and generous to 
an exceptional degree—but above all as 
a friend loyal and true under all cir- 
cumstances. 

“T share with you and the other mem- 
bers of his family this great grief. 

“Thomas E. Lovejoy, President, 
“The Manhattan Life, New York City.” 





“IT was so distressed to learn the other 
day the sad news about your brother. 
He will be missed by a great many peo- 
ple all over the country. He did a great 
work. His personality, ability and en- 
ergy live after him in the lives of thou- 
sands of people. I have some idea of 
what his loss must mean to you and to 
his family, for I have been through the 
valley myself. I send you my sincere 
sympathy. 

“Griffin M. Lovelace, Vice-President, 

“New York Life.” 





“T have thought of you very often since 
April 27 and now simply want you to 
know how deeply I sympathize with you 
in the death of your brother. 

“You have that consolation which 
comes from your knowledge of the use- 
ful life he led and of his unusual serv- 
ice to his fellow men. 

“James Victor Barry. Vice-President, 
“Life Extension Institute, Inc.” 

“The news of the death of Ben came 
as a great shock to me. as I had known 
him for about twenty-five years, and as 
you know, we had very great respect for 
each other and always enjoyed meeting. 

“The article in The Eastern Under- 
writer tells of his accomplishments and 
his character, and it would be out of 
nlace for me to repeat a eulogy of our 
denarted friend. 

“This letter takes to you personally my 
profound sympathies at the loss of so 
ggod a brother and friend. 

“Arthur E. Childs. President, 
“The Columbian National Life, Boston.” 





“The news of the sudden death of 
your brother Ben has just come to my 
attention, and I want you to know of 
my sympathy. 

“Tt was part of Ben’s religion, and a 
fixed principle of his happy philosophy, 
to believe in people. He searched dili- 
gently for, and usually found, some 
worthwhile quality in men, because he 


was willing to dig deeper into the cir- 
cumstances in a given case than others 
were willing to do. 

“During the years of his association 
with The Eastern Underwriter, he was 
a frequent and always-welcome visitor at 
our home office and rarely, if ever, did 
he leave us on these occasions without 
having suggested some nlan or program 
which he believed would help a novice 
in life underwriting to ‘find himself,’ or 
to overcome some weakness which had 
hindered progress. 

“Edward S. Andrews, Supervisor, 
“The Prudential.” 





“In glancing over a recent issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter I learned for the 
first time of the great sorrow you have 
and are experiencing in the loss of your 
brother, B. F. I sympathize with you 
most sincerely and regret that this little 
note did not reach you sooner. 

“As you probably know, 
number of times I met and talked with 
Ben Hadley, there was one, years and 
years ago, when we talked together a 
whole day. I thought it might be inter- 
esting to you and especially to his son, 
Ben, Jr., if sometime you will tell him, 
that the thing which stands out most 
vividly in my memory is that having met 
for a business purpose, we spent more 
than an hour on the non-business, but 
very human subject of his hopes, ambi- 
tions and ideals for his boy. 

“T think that it was this side of him 
even more than his splendid character 
and undoubted ability in this business 
which endeared him to a host of friends. 
Your own tribute spoke volumes in its 
simplicity. 

“T hope, Bill, and feel sure in a con- 
fidence in all that is good that your grief 
and that of his family, however poignant 
now at the shock of loss, will be tem- 


among the ~ 


ered by the healing of Time and leave 
g 
only treasured me mories. Do your best 
to be of good cheer.” 
“John C. McNamara, 
“General Agent, Guardian Life 
’ 


“New York.” 





The following is from “The Equiowa” 
agency paper of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa: 

Mr. Hadley gave eighteen years of 
generous service to our company. His 
dearest interests lay in the field and his 
sympathetic nature knew no happier ex- 
pression than his unremitting interest in 
the advancement of the men with whom 
he came in contact. He liked to see them 
“get along” and was ever ready to con- 
tribute his own rich store of experience 
and patience to the end that they who 
worked with him might forge ahead. 

To his surviving associates at the home 
office it transcends all belief that he who 
was so affectionately regarded by his 
fellow workers shall be with them no 
longer. One feels that he must soon come 
from one of his field trips, be with us 
again for a few days engrossed with the 
myriad tasks demanding his attention 
and then be off once more in the service 
of the company. Aggressive, dynamic, 
genial, democratic, endowed with a great 
capacity for making friends, a man, in 
short, of magnetic personality, he created 
an atmosphere which must color the pe r- 
spective of those now left to carry on in 
his stead. He bequeaths a tradition of 
loyalty and intense devotion to the com- 
pany’s best interests that will stand as a 
guide and inspiration to all who knew 
him. To all of us his death brings deep 
sorrow but we take comfort in feeling 
that such a man, who lives more lives 
than one, cannot wholly depart from us., 
Death’s dictum is acknowledged, still his 
spirit lingers with us. 





SCRANTON LIFE PROMOTIONS 





Robert Merriman, Actuary, Advanced to 
Vice-President; John J. McDonald 
Named Assistant Treasurer 


Two promotions were made by the di- 
rectors of the Scranton Life at a meeting 
last week. Robert Merriman, actuary of 
the company since 1920, has been made 
a vice-president, and John J. McDonald, 
for the past two years assistant secre- 
tary, has been made an assistant treas- 
urer. F. W. Wollerton is the other vice- 
presidtnt of the company, and Joseph 
Lavis the other assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Merriman is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the class of 1916. He is a mem- 
ber of the Actuaries’ Club of Philadel- 
phia and of the Council of the Fraternal 
Actuaries’ Association. Mr. MacDonald 
is also a Wharton School graduate, class 
of 1922. During the world war he served 
overseas with the 79th aero squadron. 





NAME MONROE FLEGENHEIMER 





Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, Ap- 
points Him General Agent in N. Y.; 

Prominent in Gen’l Brokers Ass’n 

Monroe Flegenheimer, prominent mem- 
ber of the General Brokers Association 
and editor of the official bulletin of that 
association appearing weekly in the In- 
surance Advocate, has been appointed 
general agent of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, maintaining offices 
at 123 William Street. Mr. Flegen- 
heimer is in a position to give metro- 
politan brokers personal service on the 
handling of their life insurance lines. 

Many years in the producing end of 
the business, the new Security Mutual 
Life general agent is also a student of 
the business being an instructor in in- 
surance subjects at the City College of 
New York and a frequent contributor to 
the trade papers. 


TELLS AGENTS TO ADVERTISE 





Laurence C. Witten Recommends Adver- 
tising in Address Before Kentucky 
Sales Congress 

Advocating the fullest use of advertis- 
ing, with newspapers as the principal 
media, Laurence C. Witten, Cincinnati, 
in a recent address at the third annual 
sales congress of the Kentucky Life Un- 
derwriters Association in Louisville, 
urged the life agents to “hammer con- 
tinually on the idea that insurance pro- 
vides the greatest investment liquidity, 
strength and security and removes all 
fear of a penniless old age.” 

Discussing “Modern Methods of Sales 
Promotion,” Mr. Witten stressed the 
fact that the greatest thing in favor of 
insurance salesmen is that public con- 
fidence in the institution of insurance 1s 
unshaken. “To build up your sales to- 
tal,” he advised them, “find the people 
with money and then get to work on 
them, using every outside aid, such ag 
advertising.” 

Among the other speakers at the Ken- 
tucky congress were Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Mutual Benefit Life: Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Clay Hamlin, well known pro- 


ducer of Buffalo, N. Y. 





CLIC CLUB CONVENTION 


The 1932 convention of the Clic Club 
of the Continental Life will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 28, 
in St. Louis. The fifty members of the 
club who have qualified for the trip will 
have the opportunity of attending the 
open air Municipal Opera which will be 
in full swing at this time. A program 
of convention proceedings and entertain- 
ment is being prepared under the direc- 
tion of President Mays and Supervisors 


Fred J. Dieterle and A. L. Malloux. 
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Strong Address 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Congressional). The country does not 
see its way out of the depression clear- 
ly, and it thinks there is no way out. It 
has, however, been through several at 
least as bad, and some certainly worse 
than anything we have as yet experi- 
enced, with the same feeling of hope- 
lessness that now exists, and it did re- 
cover. Those who three years ago saw 
no possibility of hard times now see 
no prospect of recovery. Why should 
they be any more right now than they 
were then? What things will be tomor- 
row or next month I do not venture to 
guess, but of one thing I feel sure, we 
are not to be in the Slough of Despond 
forever. 


Life Insurance Unique 


It is interesting to see that through 
the months and years into which this 





WENDELL F. STRONG 


depression has now extended there is one 
business which is unique. Up to the end 
of last year, the latest point for which 
we have complete knowledge, it was still 
going forward, when for over two years 
and a half other kinds of business had 
been going backward. While it naturally 
was not getting as many new customers 
as it had during the boom period, it was 
getting new customers and the total of 
its customers was still on the upgrade. 
Its assets were increasing and the con- 
fidence of the public in it had not de- 
creased. Relatively to other kinds of 
business it had greatly advanced. In 
the last months its customers may have 
fallen off a little, but not much; other- 
wise it has at least held its own. I do 
not need to say that this is what, in com- 
mercial terms, has happened to life in- 
surance. 

The confidence of the public has not 
decreased. This is shown particularly in 





Net Results in 1931 — 


An Increase in Insurance in Force equivalent to 20% 
of 1931’s paid production— 


An Increase in Assets of 8%— 
An Increase in Surplus of 11%— 


Interest earnings on invested assets—5.71% 
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two ways—in the increase of the num- 
ber of people who turn to annuities to 
provide for their old age at a time when 
the public is wary of all kinds of invest- 
ments, and in the increasing elections by 
the insured of optional modes of Settle- 
ment for policies, showing the desire to 
have the protection of the companies 
for the beneficiaries not only at the death 
of the insured but long after such death. 


Record a Great Triumph 


Of course, at a time like this no busi- 
ness and no kind of institution can es- 
cape troubles and difficulties, but have 
not in our.own calling our minds been 
fixed too much on these, with the result 
that we have failed to appreciate our 
being identified with a business which 
can be described in such a way? So far 
as our own business is concerned, should 
we not look on the last two years and 
a half with pride, as a record which 
is a great triumph for life insurance ? 

In good times the temptation is to be 
satisfied with what exists, to hesitate to 
examine critically and make changes, 
and to fail to look at the possibilities 


involved when times become bad. Now 
the reverse is true and businesses are 
attempting to improve methods in eyery 
way. It is a time when, notwithstanding 
the splendid record of life insurance, we 
should try to improve it. 

A Change for Improvement 

I wish to leave one thought with you 
as to changes which would improve. 
What I have to say will not be new to 
you but it should be emphasized. It con- 
cerns cash and loan values. 

Life insurance started for the protec- 
tion of the beneficiary and that is the 
foundation upon which it has been built. 
By custom and by statute, however, 
something entirely different has been 
grafted on to it, namely, a system of cash 
surrender and loan values. These are 
almost, or quite, equal to the full reserve 
and can be obtained upon demand. Thus 
a life insurance policy has been changed 
from its original character of a death 
benefit to a combination of a death ben- 
efit and a kind of demand deposit ac- 
count. All companies are now suffering 
through the drain on their cash through 


loans and surrenders under this provi- 
sion. 

We cannot change the contracts that 
are now in force. There is no chance 
that we can return to the in many ways 
desirable situation of a death benefit 
only, giving the non-forfeiture values in 
insurance (either term or paid up) and 
loans only to pay premiums. We 
can, however, consider whether it is not 
possible to make some improvement for 
the future so that when the next depres- 
sion occurs the handicap may not be so 
heavy. 

A Case of Looking Forward 

In good times and in bad the potential 
demand for cash means that a company 
should keep itself in a position to meet 
an actual excessive demand if it occurs. 
1 do not mean any sudden or temporary 
demand, but the long continued one of 
a long continued depression like the 
present. This means that it should keep 
its eye on its cash position and be pre- 
pared, from income, from cash, and from 
securities readily convertible into cash, 
to meet what may come. The holding of 
cash, and of the sort of securities most 
readily convertible into cash, which gen- 
erally would be very high grade short 
term securities (and the return on these 
is low) means a decreased investment 
carning power, that is, it is a direct 
charge on the policyholders. 

Investment Losses 

The time element as to demands for 
cash enters in another way. What we 
have just spoken of is the possibility 
of the demands heaping up at some pe- 
riod, thus requiring the maintenance of a 
sufficiently liquid position to meet thi 
possibility. If the heaping up does oc- 
cur and if the period in which it occurs 
is one in which the opportunities for in- 
vestment are particularly good, the com- 
pany is deprived of its funds for invest- 
ment by these demands for cash, and so 
is not able to take advantage of the op- 
portunities prevailing in the way that it 
otherwise would be. © If, further, the call 
for cash for loans and cash surrenders is 
at a minimum when investment opportu- 
nities are also at their minimum, we have 
the situation that the company is com- 
pelled to invest at the least favorable 
time, and its opportunity for investment 
is cut down at the most favorable time. 


MANY PLAN CHICAGO MEETINGS 








Fourteen Life Companies Already Mak- 
ing Arrangements For Conventions 


During World Fair 


Already fourteen life insurance com- 
panies are making arrangements to hold 
their 1933 agency conventions in Chicago 
in order to reward their producers with 
a trip to the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. Other companies are expected to 
take similar action. 

Those planning Chicago conventions 
include the American Bankers, North 
American, Old Republic, Abraham Lin- 
coln, National Life of the U. S. A., Mu- 
tual Trust Life, Federal, Great Northern, 
Lincoln National, Pacific Mutual, Volun- 
teer State, Pacific Mutual, State General 
Agency of Kansas, and Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. 





Finesse— 


endured? 








retreats and go back to work safely—free from _ restiveness. 
men and women who seek the ideal conservative route to sound investment and independent old age. 


cause for hysterical grief on the part of the professional dollar-puller. 
and difficult to cajole into the light of day? 


Looked at sanely, calmly, d 
Why shouldn’t it shrink from strangers after the bitter beatings our speculation-crazed wealth has 


The trembling timidity of Mr. Average Man’s dollar in these chaotic days is no fit subject for the lampoons of the shallow optimist, neither is it 





tely—why 


These fear-ridden, cowering dollars must be treated with delicate finesse, instead of blatant ballyhoo and force, if they are to emerge from their 
Life insurance and annuities offer the sympathetic, guiding hand of helpfulness to 


And the new American Central Endowment Certificates are the last word in safety for the small or large buyer who wants all the security of life 
insurance, without a long-term commitment on his part. 


ldn’t money be shy 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 
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Age at issue: 60 65 


70 75 80 


IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES — MALES 


THATS WHY THEY ARE 


EASY 1 SELt 


The next time you have a prospect 
for a life annuity, it will be worth 
your while to remember this: Phoenix 
Mutual annuities are easy to sell 
because they offer, to an unusual de- 
gree, just what your prospect wants. 


There is the obvious security of a 
contract backed by a conservative 
New England institution with ample 
resources and an 81-year record of 


sound financial service. 


And, of course, high yield adds to 


their attractiveness. For example, as 
the above chart shows, immediate life 
annuities for men guarantee returns 
which range from 9.4% at age 60 to 
20% at age 80. 


Finally, complete facilities are at 
your disposal. You can assure your 
client of prompt service, the selection 
of a plan to suit his needs, and the 
privilege of having his income paid 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 


Write today for a schedule of rates. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


20% 
19% 
18% 
17% 
16% 
15% 
14% 
13% 
12% 
11% 


10% 
9% 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Frank N. Everett Dead; 
Pru Home Office Man 


AN EXPERIENCED UNDERWRITER 


Served Company as Manager of Ordi- 
nary Issue Department; Active in 
H.O. Underwriters Association 


The Prudential lost a valuable and 
highly respected employe last week in 
the death of Frank Norton Everett, 
manager of the Ordinary issue depart- 
ment at the home office. Mr. Everett 
died of an ailment for which he had un- 





FRANK N. EVERETT 


dergone two operations, the last a few 
days preceding his death. He was fifty- 
three years of age. 

A fine tribute to the deceased has been 
paid by Austin D. Reiley, president of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Mr. Everett was a member 
of the Executive Council of the asso- 
ciation and was one of the six original 
organizers of the association. Mr. 
Reiley said: “Mr. Everett was one of the 
most experienced and highly esteemed 
underwriters in the United States and 
he never hesitated to give to others 
freely from the fullness of his knowl- 
edge. As husband, father, and citizen, 
it would be hard to find his equal.” 

Mr. Everett first became associated 
with the Prudential as a junior clerk in 
1908. He later became junior assistant 
manager of the company’s Canadian di- 
vision, and in 1910, junior assistant man- 
ager of the Ordinary policy department. 
Later that year he was promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the Ordinary appli- 
cation department and in 1919, he was 
made assistant manager of the Ordinary 
issue department. In 1926, he left the 
Prudential to become associated with the 
Missouri State Life, but returned to 
Newark in 1930 as manager of the Or- 
dinary issue department. 

Mr. Everett was born in Troy, N. Y., 
and lived in Montclair, N. J., for the last 
twenty-six years. He was a graduate of 
George Washington University. Last 
month he was elected president of the 
Prudential Athletic Association. 

Surviving him are his widow and two 
daughters, the Misses Margaret H. and 
Dorothy J. Everett. 


G. H. HARRIS IN RICHMOND 


George H. Harris, supervisor of the 
field service bureau of the Sun Life of 
Canada, was guest speaker at the May 
luncheon-meeting of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. “This is 
the day for life insurance, its greatest 
opportunity,” he said. “Life insurance 
was devised and developed to compose 
the anxieties of people. It has met every 
obligation through wars, plagues and 
times of depression and stands as firm 
as a rock today.” 
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Manhattan Reinsures 
Guaranty Life (N. Y.) 


COMPANY FORMED BsSIN $1930 





Transaction Approved; Guaranty Or- 
ganized by Interests Identified with 
United Thrift Plan 


The Manhattan Life of New York is 
reinsuring all of the policies of the Guar- 
anty Life of New York, the transaction 
having been approved by Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick. 
The transaction affects only the insur- 
ance in force. 

The Manhattan Life was established in 
1850 and has, therefore, been in busi- 
ness continuously for more than eighty- 
two years. Its home office is located at 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street, New 
York City. The Guaranty Life was li- 
censed to do business in 1930. The com- 
pany was organized by interests identi- 
fied with the United Thrift Plan, Inc, 
which purchased 45% of the capital stock 
of the Guaranty Life and which has a 
general agency contract with the life 
company. 

Manhattan’s Fine Condition 


On December 31, 1931, in addition to 
the full legal reserve required by law 
amounting to $18,687,472, which is suff- 
cient to mature every obligation of the 
company as it falls due, The Manhattan 
Life held as additional security for its 
policyholders a surplus fund of $1,051,926, 
which is an increase of $45,606 over 1930. 

The company now has $91,804,649 in- 
surance in force on the lives of more 
than 35,000 policyholders. In conformity 
with the company’s conservative invest- 
ment program assets were invested in 
guaranteed mortgage loans last year. 
The Manhattan Life foreclosed on one 
mortgage only during 1931, amounting to 
$35,920. 








PACIFIC STATES’ DEAL CLOSED 





Gains Control of Chicago National Life; 
Frank S. Heilemann Named 
President 

The Pacific States Life of Hollywood, 
Calif., has taken over control of the Chi- 
cago National Life. A. L. Whitmer, pre- 
viously chairman of the Chicago National 
and his associates have withdrawn en- 
tirely from the company. 

This change is in line with the plan 
of the Pacific States to reinsure the 
business of the Chicago company. A 
deal was arranged several months ago, 
but fell through, though the Pacific 
States continued its plan of acquiring 
Chicago National stock on a share for 
share basis. It is understood that the 
Pacific States now holds a wide margin 
over a majority of the stock. : 

Frank S. Heilemann, resident vice 
president of the Pacific States, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Na- 
tional. Other officers elected include 
James M. Crume, first vice-president; 
R. O. Longnecker, second vice-president; 
A. A. Simpson, secretary, and George 4. 
Braasch, assistant secretary. 





JUNE C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 





American College Expects 50% Increasé 
in Number of Applicants 
Over Last Year 

From present indications the number 
of candidates taking the Chartered Life 
Underwriter examinations next mont 
will probably exceed by 50% the nur 
ber which appeared in 1931. It is diff 
cult now to estimate accurately, but ™ 
spite of business conditions officials 
the American College are inclined to be- 
lieve that at least 700 or 750 applicant 
will take the examinations at variol 
colleges or universities throughout t* 
country. oS 

The 1932 series of the examinatio® 
will be held from the 16th to the 18 
of June. Each examination will be — 
hours in length. Part I will be ™ 
from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. and Part 1 
from 2 to 6 p. m. on the 16th, Part! 
from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. and Part IV fro" 
2 to 6 p. m. on the 17th, and Part V fro 
9 a. m. to 1 p. m. on the 18th. 
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LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 








It has been found 

Ideal by the Life Insur- 
Low-Lapse ance Sales Research 
Prospects Bureau of Hartford 
that there are cer- 

tain groups which have an inherently 
heavy lapse. The Bureau points out that 
in such groups the agent’s prospecting 
must be keenest and his selling espe- 
cially careful if he wishes to avoid heavy 
lapses. On the other hand there are 
other groups, such as those listed here, 
where on the average the lapse is fa- 


vorable and it is in such groups that 
agents can spend their time to greatest 
advantage: 


The ideal, low-lapse prospect—l. Edu- 
cational, professional, and business men; 
2. Policyholders with insurance’ in 
force; 3. Men of forty years and older; 
4. Men with incomes in excess of $5,000. 

The ideal policy is written—1l. On the 
annual premium basis; 2. With a spe- 
cial Settlement Option; 3. On the Life 
or Endowment Plan; 4. For $1,000 or 
more; 5. Premium prepaid. 

* * * 

The belief that a 
Getting sale of life insurance 
a is not complete until 
Binder the binder is asked 
for is expressed by 
C. J. Wightman, general agent of the 
Connecticut General, writing in the com- 
pany’s Bulletin. He says that from his 
knowledge of agents he believes that 
their failure to get binders is largely 
due to the fact that they fail to ask for 
them, and that generally, just the slight- 
est suggestion at the time the applica- 
tion is signed will get $10, $25, or $50, 
and often the entire premium. Mr. 

Wightman adds: 

“T recall an incident that happened in 
1912 which impressed me with the im- 
portance of a binder. In this case the 
applicant, a young farmer, made a bind- 
ing payment of $5. He was examined 
that evening and two days later was ac- 
cidentally killed and the claim was paid. 
This was probably more luck than fore- 
thought on my part, but served as a very 
valuable lesson. Ever since, I have al- 
“ways had a horror of having a policy 
issued and having something happen 
while it is not actually in force. All the 
salesmenship in the world cannot help 
the widow then, and the reflection is al- 
ways upon the agent and not upon the 
deceased. 

“Aside from the usual reasons that a 
binder should be collected, such as put- 
ting the policy in force immediately, 
making it easier to collect the balance 
of the premium at delivery of policy, 
saving of time and worry both on the 
part of the agent and the client, reduc- 
tion of not-taken business and making 
it easier to place policies, is the fact that 
a binder on 95% of the cases, absolutely 
shuts out competition. A competitor is 
not likely to tamper with business actu- 
ally in force, and the insured is not apt 


to change his mind if you have the 
binder.” 


; GETTERS< 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


In analyzing a five- 


Values weeks survey of its 
Interviews salesmen, which em- 
at $4.14 braced 24,205 calls, 


14,607 interviews and 
the sale of more than $4,000,000 of in- 
surance, one of the leading companies 
found that each interview was worth 
$4.14, according to The Firing Line of 
the Lamar Life. 

Physicians and surgeons were the most 
profitable prospects, the survey also re- 
vealed, as this class showed a value of 
$14.55 per interview. The average num- 
ber of interviews to secure a sale from a 
physician or surgeon was 14.8. 

Students and children ranked second 
with a value of $7.14 for each interview. 
The number of interviews to secure a 
sale from this class was very low, being 
only 5.63. Investment houses, brokers, 
etc., ranked third in value of interview, 
showing $6.87 and the average number 
of P ee for each sale was high, 
18.55. 

The farmer showed up well in com- 
parison with other classes, the value of 
the interview being $4.25, slightly above 
the general average, and the average 
number of interviews for each sale being 
only 7.05. Other classifications that 
showed favorably were college presidents 
and professors with $5.75 per interview; 
postal employes, mail carriers, etc., $5.15 
per interview; housewives, $5.03 per in- 
terview; teachers, $4.37 per interview; 
and dentists, $4.22 per interview. The 
other classifications ranked below the 
average. 


* * * 

The poem, “Too 

“The Busy to Read,” which 
Other originally appeared in 
Extreme” the Mutual Benefit 


Pelican and _ which 
was reprinted in this paper last week, 
has prompted Alexander Cowen, life in- 
surance producer of New York City, to 
write a poem on “The Other Extreme.” 
It follows: 


He wee ae he read, even read in his 
ed. 
He needed no rate book, ’twas all in his 


head. 

With such information what was to be 
done? 

Why, bore every agent ’till each one 
would run. 


Thus the days and the months and the 
years they did pass, 

And the Bulletin Board seemed to say, 
“He’s an ass.” 

For instead of telling it to those who 
should hear, 

He —_ to his desk and was beaten by 
ear. 





SPEAKS IN BRIDGEPORT 


_ Charles B. O’Connell, one of the lead- 
ing producers of the Aetna Life, asso- 
ciated with the Brooklyn Agency, re- 
cently spoke before the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Life Underwriters Association. 
The meeting was one of the largest held 
by the association this year. 





There are no policies better adapted 






R. A. Brown Sends News 
About Olympic Games 


INVITES ALL INSURANCE MEN 





Urges Agents Planning to Attend Na- 
tional Convention to Visit 
Los Angeles on Way 





Robert A. Brown, president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Los Ange- 
les and chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all insurance men to attend the 
Olympic Games, which open in Los An- 
geles on Saturday, July 30, and close 
August 14—two days before the open- 
ing of the National Convention in San 
Francisco. The dates of the insurance 


meeting have been set to permit all to: 


take in the games before proceeding to 
San Francisco. 

The Games open with the historic 
Parade of Nations, in which some 2,000 
athletes, representing more than forty 
nations, will parade before the Tribune 
of Honor, in which will be seated Presi- 
dent Hoover and dignitaries from many 
lands. President Hoover will open the 
Games and for sixteen days and nights 
thereafter there will take place some 
135 sports events representing fourteen 
distinct branches of sport. Nine differ- 
ent stadiums, auditoriums and water 
courses are required to stage this mighty 
spectacle which is the modern revival of 
the ancient Olympic Games held in 
Greece from 776 B.C. to 3% A. D. 

Eight days of track and field; twelve 
days of fencing; five days of boxing; 
seven days of wrestling; eight days of 
swimming, as well as several days each 
of field hockey, yachting, rowing, cycling, 
gymnastics, equestrian sports and shoot- 
ing are included in the program, to- 
gether with a demonstration of Lacrosse 
and also of American football. 

_The football will be played on the 
night of August 8, between a team made 
up of graduating seniors of Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton and another made up 
of graduating seniors of California, Stan- 
ford and Southern California universi- 
ties. The former team will be coached 
by T. A. D. Jones, and the latter by his 
brother, Howard Jones, aided by “Pop” 
Warner and “Navy Bill” Ingram. 

Details of the complete program and 
tickets may be obtained by writing to 
the Ticket Department, Olympic Games 
Committee, W. M. Garland Building, 
Los Angeles. 





NEW NON-MEDICAL PRIVILEGES 


The Lincoln National Life announces 
new non-medical privileges effective May 
1. The company will consider on a non- 
medical basis applicants for single pre- 
mium endowment policies as follows: 


To Age 55 
Endowing in Maximum 
2 to 5 years inclusive .........cccee $10,000 
6 to 10 = | yeewenhwene’ de 7,500 
11 to 15 > T°. gene since 5,000 


The company reserves the right to re- 
quest medical examination of any appli- 
cant. 





STRAUSS AGAIN A LEADER 


Maurice Strauss, manager of the life 
department of Lippman and Lowy, New- 
ark, N. J., again led the Fidelity Mutual 
Life field in April for first year cash 
premium settlements. Mr. Strauss is 
president of the company’s Leaders’ 
Club by virtue of standing first for the 
club year in new cash premiums with an 
exceedingly low lapse rate. 


NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
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NEW DISABILITY CONTRACT 





Provident Life & Accident Issues “Life 
Plus” Policy As Method of Solving 
Disability Insurance Problem 

The Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga has launched a novel dis- 
ability income contract to be issued in 
connection with life policies, and having 
the character of a non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health policy. The company 
has placed the new contract on the mar- 
ket believing that it well solves the dis- 
ability insurance problem in connection 
with life insurance. 

The policy, known as “life plus,” is en- 
tirely divorced from the accident and 
health field and is being presented by 
means of a special sales program stress- 
ing the contract as disability insurance 
with thirty, sixty and ninety days elimi- 
nation period. ‘Total disability only is 
required to receive benefits and not “to- 
tal and permanent” disability, as stipu- 
lated in most life policies. The contract 
conforms to the standard accident and 
health provisions required by the vari- 
ous state insurance departments. 











On WHOM— 
Can I Call Today? 


If you have a dignified appearance, a 
likeable personality, a good education 
and know insurance—then LEADS 
will help you pay for business. 


Not only leads, but also appointments 
with important executives will be fur 
nished to two men who meet these 
qualifications. 


Apply by letter only. 


State present connections, amount of 
paid for business 1931-1930. Replies 
will be treated in strict confidence. No 


advances or drawing accounts. 


J. AUGUST 


c/o Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


729 Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. ©: 
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Coffin Says “Sell On 
A Necessity Basis” 


TIME FOR FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 





Offers Other Tips on Constructing Suc- 
cessful Sales Talk; Sees Value 
in Rehearsing 





How to construct a successful sales 
talk was discussed in some detail and in 
a practical way by Vincent B. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, at the recent sales con- 
gress in Baltimore. Mr. Coffin present- 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


cd his thoughts in the form of questions 
which the agents could use to test their 
sales presentations. 

“Am I selling on a necessity basis?” 
was one of the questions asked. With 
conditions as they are, with prospects 
worried about the future, agents will not 
likely get favorable action this year un- 
less they can make prospects realize that 
life insurance is something they cannot 
get along without, something absolutely 
necessary and vital to their happiness. 
This is the year of all years, Mr. Coffin 
said, when life insurance will be sold on 
the fundamental idea, by the two appeals 
which have sold it from the beginning. 
They are: First, “What life insurance 
will do for me when I am old”; and, sec- 
ond, “What it will do for my family if 
I drop out of the picture.” This is as 
old as the hills, the speaker said, but 
this is the year to get back to old-fash- 
ioned things. 


Getting Conformations 


“Are my opening remarks interest- 

<?” and “Do I get conformations ?” 
were among the other questions asked. 
Speaking on conformations, Mr. Coffin 
said: “By conformation I mean agree- 
ment from the prospect that your plan is 
a pretty good one, and I question as to 
Whether it is the best method to wait 
until you are all through to get that 
agreement from him. It is a lot better 
to get it as you go along. As you go 
along get your prospect to say he thinks 
it is a good idea and if he does he finds 
himself believing in the fundamental 
Principles which you are presenting. It 
1s good not only from the point of com- 
pleting the sale but it gives the prospect 
a chance to talk and it gets away from 
the idea that we must do all the talking.” 

The necessity of outlining a plan 
clearly and simply was also pointed out. 
Having shown your prospect he has a 
problem,” Mr. Coffin said, “it is highly 
important not to be too involved; by that 
mean not to go too greatly into de- 
tails.” Using visual aids whenever prac- 
tical was also recommended. 


iI 


Closing Without Hammering 
‘. Do I use plenty of closes without 
‘ammering ?” was another question. Mr. 


Coffin said: “You know before you go 


to see a prospect that he is not going 
to say ‘Yes’ the first time. You are go- 
ing to have to make a number of at- 
tempts to close. You have been through 
that time and time again, and if you 
are wise you will prepare for it. You 
should include three or four separate at- 
tempts to close. There is one serious 
danger, and that is when we try to close 
him and fail and then instead of giving 
some new idea we simply pound and 
pound and pound. We say to him, ‘You 
really ought to have it. You admit you 
need it. This, I think, is one of the 
worst things to say. He may have ad- 
mitted he needed it, but he doesn’t like 
to have you remind him of it.” 

Rehearsing the sales talk was another 
idea recommended by the speaker, who 
said: “If you are going to do a good 
job, you should have somebody’s com- 
ment on whether you are doing a good 
job—someone in the office or at home 
who will quite frequently go over with 
you the sales talk which you are using 
and give you frank and honest criticism 
of it. In the theatre if a three-act show 
runs as much as five minutes overtime 
they throw the entire cast back into re- 
hearsal because the indication of such a 
little drag is that the actors are losing 
their punch. I think this kind of fre- 
quent check-up is a very important thing 
to do.” 


D. J. FRAZIER MAKES TALK 


Hartford Life Underwriter Addresses 
Meriden Club on Estates and 
Trust Planning 
“Human Engineering Through Mod- 
ern Trust Methods,” was the subject of 
an interesting talk which Daniel J. 
Frazier, well known life underwriter of 
Hartford, Conn., gave last week before 
the Meriden Rotary Club. Stereopti- 
con views were used by way of illus- 
tration in order to make a somewhat 
technical subject more easily understood. 
Mr. Frazier cited the harm which has 
been done in the past where estates were 
left without properly chosen trust juris- 
diction. With modern banking facilities, 
through their trust departments, a more 
economical disposition of estates is to be 
expected than through the more usual 
method of naming a trustee independent 

of bank affiliations. 

Especially valuable is the proper set- 
up of a co-partnership insurance, said 
Mr. Frazier, and he gave several spe- 
cific cases that had come to his atten- 
tion wherein faulty arrangements would, 
if undiscovered, have defeated the sup- 
postdly carefully worded policies. 








Vernon E. Holleman, Home Life of 
New York, has been elected president of 
the Jackson, Miss., Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


F. H. DEVITT NAMED MANAGER 


Succeeds the Late Leslie C. York, Man- 
ager for Equitable Society in 
New York Territory 


Franklin H. Devitt has been appointed 
agency manager in New York City for 
the Equitable Society to succeed the late 
Leslie C. York. Mr. Devitt, who became 
identified with the Equitable in 1913 as 
a soliciting agent, has been in recent 
years assistant agency manager in the 
York agency. 

The new manager has had a fine rec- 
ord as a personal producer, haying quali- 
fied repeatedly for the Quarter- Million 
Club and several times for the Half- 
Million Corps. In 1922 he became asso- 
ciated with the agency of Adolph Hol- 
lander, and in 1925 was appointed as- 
sistant agency manager with Mr. York. 
He received valuable training along or- 
ganization lines in this capacity. 








MO. STATE BRANCH MOVES 

The Pittsburgh office of the Missouri 
State Life has been moved to enlarged 
agency quarters in the new Gulf Build- 
ing in that city. The branch is one of 
the company’s leading offices. It recent- 
ly exceeded the $100,000,000 mark in in- 
surance in force Herbert Samel, man- 
ager of the branch, has been associated 
with the company since 1926. 





S 
€ 


OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies—and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 





OLDESN HILL 


AT FULTON AND 






WILLIAM STREETS 





~——S a 


Gnsurance District 


ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for spec‘al occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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Brokerage Solicitors 
Have Fun At Outing 


STAGE A GOLF TOURNAMENT 





Charles E. Genther, President of Asso- 
ciation, In Good Form as Toast- 
master at Dinner 





Every Spring the members of the 
3rokerage Solicitors Association of New 
York City get together for an outing at 
some country club, forget business and 
This year’s 
affair, held last Tuesday at the Rockville 


further cement friendships. 


County Club, was one of the most suc- 
cessful the association has yet sponsored. 
About forty-five representatives of the 
best known life agencies of the metro- 
politan district attended. 

Golf and tennis were enjoyed in the 
afternoon, the evening being given over 
to a dinner and cards. An interesting 
feature of the dinner was the draw for 
prizes, the lucky winners being William 
3ehrens, Mutual Life; J. F. MacGrath, 
Fidelity Mutual, and Carleton Richard- 
son, Equitable of Iowa. Charles E. 
Genther, uptown manager of the Fraser 
Agency of the Connecticut Mutual and 
president of the association, presided at 
the dinner and added to the general mer- 
riment of the evening with his humorous 
remarks. 

The success of the affair can be at- 
tributed to the work of Messrs. Genther 
and MacGrath and the other members of 
the committee on arrangements: Roe A. 
Maier, Aetna Life; William Holdsworth, 
Mutual Life; Joseph Coles, Actna Life; 
Arthur Sullivan, Connecticut Mutual, 
and J. V. Davis, Equitable Society. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held June 7, at which time officers 
for the coming year will be elected. Mr. 
Genther announced that the nominating 
committee would consist of the follow- 
ing: Thomas Conroy, Mutual Life; Al- 
fred Rifkin, New England Mutual; Ber- 
nard Segal, Equitable Society; Harold 
Cronin, Prudential, and Harold Moore, 
New England Mutual. 





More Convention Speakers 

In addition to the two other speak- 
ers announced this week, three more 
have accepted the invitation of Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, chairman of the Na- 
tional Convention pr¢ gram committee, 
to address the San Francisco-East Bay 
Convention, to be held August 16-19. 
They are: Peter Crosby, president, 
California State Bar Association; the 
Rev. Irving Reichert, and Lou K. 
Newfield, Penn Mutual Life represen- 








tative of Marysville, Calif. 





5TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

\ dinner in celebration of its fifth an- 
niversary will be held by the Eastern 
Life of New York on May 23 at the Ho- 
tel Edison, New York. This company, 
formerly known as the Judea Life, is 
headed by Louis Lipsky, long active in 
the Zionist organization and now na- 
tional chairman of the American Pales- 
tine Campaign. The anniversary dinner 
will be attended by both agents and home 
office people. 





Acting Princeton Head | 








EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, has consented to serve as 
acting president of Princeton University, 
upon the retirement of President John 
Grier Hibben in June. He will continue 
in his nosition with the Prudential. The 
trustees at Princeton expect to appoint 
a permanent president during the com- 
ing academic year. Mr. Duffield, a 
Princeton graduate, class of 1892, has 
been a life trustee of the University 
since 1920. 


BANS DISABILITY ON WOMEN 

The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
notified its field organiaztion that here- 
after no disability features of any char- 
acter will be granted to female appli- 
cants for life insurance. 


FRANK H. SYKES ANNIVERSARY 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, is this month celebrating the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his service 
with the company. 


NEW METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
A new district to be known as the 
Freehold, N. J., district has been opened 
by the Metropolitan Life. Vincent B. 
Smith has been appointed manager. 














Keane- Patterson 
(Continued from Page 5) ° 


Lloyd Patterson has made the agency 
talked about all over the country. 

Mr. Patterson has shown such rare 
talent in this connection that he was se- 
lected to act as managing editor of “The 
Beastly Underwriter,” a burlesque of the 
business which featured the May meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City. The Keane-Patter- 
son Agencies’ paper, “Organized Service,” 
which is written by Mr. Patterson is one 
of the most brilliant papers of the kind 
that is published and it has attracted at- 
tention throughout the insurance busi- 
ness. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








needs- 


modern insurance 


~~ the 
Lnodern policy contracts 
G The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















PITTSFIELD, MASS. : 





FUND — O— 


AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TRAINING COURSE, JUST OFF THE PRESS 
FOR BERKSHIRE LIFE MEN 

GENERAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY ARE VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THIS NEW COURSE 

PROPER TRAINING AND EDUCATION WAS NEVER AS NECESSARY 

THIS IS ANOTHER STEP IN BERKSHIRE PROGRESS TOWARD THE 

SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY’S FIVE YEAR PROGRAMME 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
-werdeeren. 1851 


MENTALS 


FRED H. RHODES, President 











What a Columnist Might Write 
About N. Y. Ass’n “Ladies’ Night” 


By Mervin L. Lane 


Before the meeting it was my 


privilege to discuss present conditions 
with two life underwriters who had an 
interesting story to tell. . With their 
permission, I repeat it hove... . Leo Fish 
of the Guardian Life told me ‘that in his 
second year in the business his 1932 pro- 
duction stacks up favorably with that of 
1931... . He feels he is in a better tech- 
nical position because he has more busi- 
ness on the fire. . . . He does not find 
money tight, because he sells plans and 
ideas. . He spends one hour per day 
servicing old policyholders. . .. He main- 
tains a schedule of three honest-to- good- 
ness interviews per day, and feels his ex- 
perience is distinctly average. . . . He’s 
an enthusiast on the subject of life in- 
surance, and optimistic on the subject of 
life. . . . The other chap was Edgar 
Rosenthal of the National Life whose 
story was most unusual. ... Starting in 
the business in August, 1931, he finds 
he is only able to average three real in- 
terviews per day. ... When I asked him 
about the question of first year pre- 
miums and whether he found it difficult 
to collect them, he told me that 90% 
of his business, consisting of a large 
amount of average size policies, was sub- 
mitted with check for the first premium 
attached. . . . Talk to half of the life 
men in town and they will tell you, I am 
sure, that binding receipt business is the 
rare exception. . . . Some even say, “it 
can’t be done.” Edgar Rosenthal says 
it can, and then "simply goes ahead and 
does it... . Fine stuff... . But then, you 


wanted to hear about the meeting .. . 
Major Hull can always be depended upon 
to give a strong, thought-provoking talk. 
He did not fail his audience at this 
meeting. ... His talk on present condi- 
tions and our possible future was splen- 
did. . . . He was followed by the re- 
turn engagement of John A. Matthews, 
of Newark. . . . John’s a man’s man, but 
he made a hit with the ladies. ... , And 
since it was Ladies’ Night, that just about 
made it 100% . . . It’s just too bad that 
his lovable personality is practically 
confined to the court rooms of the land. 
. The outstanding laugh of the evening 
was his story about the chap who sold 
life insurance to King Solomon, and the 
job he had fixing up a beneficiary clause 
for the 800 wives. . . . They loved it... .. 
The other feature of the evening was 
the appearance, for the first time, of 
The Beastly Underwriter, the burlesque 
edition of this jolly old paper, reporting 
imaginary events in the tongue-in-cheek 
manner... . The actual birth of that bur- 
lesque number once again proved the fact 
that life insurance men are the “co-op- 
eratingest” bunch of humans on earth. 
.. Not to mention newspaper men like 
Jerome Philp and Cecil V. Lindley who 
stuck along with us in getting the mate- 
rial ready, assisted in weeding out, com- 
pleting the job, handling the dummies, 
advertisements, print-shop, and what not. 
_. . If you haven’t your copy of The 
Beastly Underwriter, you can still get it 
from the Association offices in New 
York. . . . Better get one before its 
too late, .... 5 long. 


— 








HONOR JAMES L. McLAIN 
The Baseball Contest conducted by the 
field force of the Guardian Life during 
April in honor of Vice-President James 
A. McLain turned out successfully, the 


total number of applications about eaual- 
ling the total secured in the McLain 
Month campaign one year ago. Cham- 
pionship honors among individuals were 
captured by R. A. Trubey of Fargo, with 
a total of thirty-seven applications, 


COLONIAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 
Joseph Schmidt has been advanced to 
assistant manager at Camden, N. J., by 
the Colonial Life, and Henry J. St telljes 
to a similar position at Hackensack, by 


the same company. 





BIG GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Jackson, Mich., staged a 45% _ increase 


in membership during the past fiscal year 
despite general conditions. 
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Morris Fishman Joins 
Lincoln National Life 


GENERAL AGENT IN DETROIT 





Has Had Inspiring Career in Business; 
G. W. Gorowitz Supervisor 
In Agency 





The Lincoln National Life has appoint- 
ed a third representative in Detroit, the 
Fishman General Agency of that city. 
Under the leadership of Morris Fishman, 
this agency has had a remarkable and 
consistent growth as an organization of 








MORRIS FISHMAN 


the Detroit Life. Production has aver- 
aged well over $3,500,000 for some years, 
the banner year of the agency showing 
$6,000,000. 

Associated with Mr. Fishman in the 

new Lincoln National agencv is G. W. 
Gorowitz, who has the title of super- 
visor. He has been with the organi- 
zation since 1920 and has had fine per- 
sonal production in addition to his su- 
pervisory work. 
_ General Agent Fishman has had an 
inspiring career in the insurance busi- 
ness. In 1912 he was a successful manu- 
facturer of ladies’ shirtwaists in New 
York City. Then, during a serious ill- 
ness, the factory burned to the ground; 
a total loss. This left him completely 
without funds. Undismayed, he bor- 
towed the necessary funds and moved 
to Detroit with his wife and two chil- 
dren. In March of that year he con- 
tracted with the Detroit Life and went 
to work as a soliciting agent on a $10 
a week advance but he started afresh. 
On the afternoon of his first day’s work 
he closed his first case—which by the 
way, matured as an endowment this year. 
_From the date of his entry into the 
life insurance business his record has 
been one of steady progress. In 1914 
he became general agent for his com- 
pany. He has always succeded in pro- 
ducing a sizable volume of personal busi- 
ness in addition to his successful efforts 
aS an agency organizer. 


COLLENS WEDDING TODAY 

Miss Katherine Collens, daughter of 
Arthur M. Collens, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, and 
Mrs. Collens, is being married today to 
Jeremiah H. Bartholomew of Hartford. 
he ceremony will take place this after- 
noon in St. John’s Church, Hartford. 
Miss Collens attended Miss Porter’s 
School in Farmington and the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Mr. Bartholomew is a graduate of Har- 
vard Law School. 








A. B. SCHUMAN GIVES DINNER 

Arthur B. Schuman, general agent in 
Northern New Jersey for the North 
American Life, gave a dinner to his 
agency force on Monday evening in 
Newark. Robert E. Morgan, agency di- 
rector of the Eastern territory for the 
company, was a speaker. 


McNAMARA CLUB ORGANIZES 


“20 and 8 Club” Plans to Have National- 
ly Known Speaker Address Each 
Meeting; Officers Elected 

Fifty-five members of the “20 and 8 
Club” of the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization of the Guardian Life in New 
York City met last Saturday at luncheon 
at the Park Central Hotel, elected offi- 
cers and made plans for the future. The 
club, which is both a social and business 
organization, was formed several months 
ago by members of the agency. To quali- 
fy agents must pay for $20,000 of busi- 
ness or insure eight lives during a 
monthly period. 

During the summer the club will meet 
the first Monday evening of each month 
and in the fall will resume Saturday af- 
ternoon meetings. It is the plan to have 
a nationally known speaker address each 
session, usually one from the insurance 
business. Thereafter the meeting will be 
thrown open for short talks and ques- 
tions. Initiation ceremonies for new 
members will be held at the start of 
each meeting. 

The officers of the “20 and 8” Club 
are: Philip F. Broughton, Walter E. 
Knowlton, Frank M. Minninger, Max 
Herrman, Robert Diament, Charles 
Minarcik and Lewis F. Watjen. 


Bush and Heartfield 
Named General Agents 


MASS. MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 





Have Been Operating Branch Office for 
Keane-Patterson in Westchester 
and Putnam Counties 


Bush & Heartfield of No. 226 Main 
Street, White Plains, N. Y., have been 
appointed general agents in Westches- 
ter and Putnam Counties for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. They have oper- 
ated for the past several years a branch 
office for the Keane-Patterson Agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in New York 
City. The new arrangements will facili- 
tate service to customers and policyhold- 
ers in the suburban area. 


Both Were in Air Service 

The members of the firm, Roland 
Bush and Charles Heartfield, have been 
in the insurance business for the past 
ten years. Both were graduated in 1915 
from Cornell University and entered the 
United States Army Air Service short- 
ly after war was declared in April, 1917. 
Mr. Bush was a member of one of the 
first groups sent to the Officers Training 
Camps at Plattsburgh, N. Y. Later he 
was sent to Canada for service with the 
Royal Flying Corps and then went over- 





seas with the 139th Aero Squadron in 
February, 1918. He saw four months’ 
service on the front with the 12th Aero 
Squadron before Armistice was declared. 
On his return, Mr. Bush became affili- 
ated with the New York office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual and later was 
transferred to Pittsfield, Mass., from 
which office he first began his work in 
Westchester County. 
Heartfield’s Career 

Mr. Heartfield was engaged in land- 
scape architecture in Detroit for two 
vears before joining the Army in 1917. 
He was sent to Kelly Field, Texas, after 
receiving his ground training at Cornell. 
Following an accident, he was sent to 
Memphis and remained there throughout 
the war as an instructor of air cadets. 

He began his insurance work in 1921, 
joining the Mutual Benefit Life sales 
force in New York City and later be- 
coming the Westchester representative 
of the company. 


STORER GIVEN LUNCHEON 

Elbert Storer, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, was 
honored at a civic luncheon given last 
week by the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. Officials of the Chamber said 
the luncheon was to give suitable recog- 
nition to an outstanding Indianapolis 
citizen who “is bringing distinction to 
the city through his service.” 














MAY 24: 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities of American History” 


A radio play or drama of episodes in the life of GENERAL 
ROBERT E. LEE, Virginian patriot and the military genius 
of the South in the war between the States. A great soldier 
and a great gentleman, ‘General Lee has taken a high place in 


the list of heroes of American history. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. New York .............. (WJZ) 
* - - * e a 0 eee rere (WBZ) 
= - ” _ " m ee (WBZA) 
93 - = ” ¥ DS FI ase Sivte ace pics (KDKA) 

8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time ee (WBAL) 
- « ee * gc tee Rochester ............ (WHAM) 
- sig 7 * ae Nre Naar Ws oiasieiens ova (WGAR) 
“as si sig sis * ... .Detroit (WJR) 

8:30 P.M. Central Daylight Saving Time Chicago .............. (WENR) 

7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time. . Ric. oats eu yeast (KWK) P 
- ” " 6 ohne: Cedar Rapids, Ia........ (KWCR) 
” * * e uae NS Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ia.. (KOIL) 
” * ba * Were oc. kes Kansas City .......... (WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ReSelling Ourselves on the Business; 


A Demonstration By William L. Boyce 


William L. Boyce, manager for the 
Equitable Society at Syracuse, staged a 
little demonstration with the aid of J. S. 
Murphy in giving striking effect to his 
talk on “Re- Selling Ourselves On the 
Life Insurance Business.’ His _ talk 
follows: 

Let us assume that I am the president 
of one of Buffalo’s savings banks, and 
that I am negotiating with you as a 
salesman to represent us in soliciting 
savings accounts; and by the way, I 
found upon personal investigation yes- 
terday that the savings banks of this 
city are receiving voluntary new accounts 
from 100 to 900 each month, or an aver- 
age of about four to five hundred. 

In order that I may make this demon- 
stration a little more clear, I will direct 
my remarks to Mr. Murphy here in the 
front row. 

W.L.B.:—Mr. Murphy, we are inter- 
ested in employing several salesmen to 
solicit accounts for this bank. At the 
present time we want to secure several 
thousand new accounts of people who 
can be persuaded to save $2.00 a week, 
or $100 a year. Does that seem like a 
eX job? 

J.S.M.:—No, it shouldn’t seem difficult 
to secure many. 

W.L.B.:—How many people of that 
type is it reasonable for us to expect you 
to interview each day? 

J.S.M.:—About five or six. 

W.L.B.:—Well, since you say five or 
six, we will say that we will be satis- 
fied if you interview four each day for 
5 days a week, who are not now de- 
positors of this bank. That would mean 
a total of 20 people each week. Now 
out of 20 people, how many do you think 
it would be reasonable to sell the idea 
of saving $2.00 a week, or $100 a year? 

J.S.M.:—I ought to sell at least one- 
fourth of them that idea, or in other 
words, about 5 people. 

W.L.B.:—Then would it be reasonable 
for us to expect you to sell two of them. 
or secure two new accounts each week? 

}.S.M.:—Anyone should be able to sell 
two. 

W.L.B.:—As a result of your work 
each week we would have two people 
who would deposit $200 a year. For that 
production what compensation is it rea- 
sonable for you to expect? 

J.S.M.:—Well, I can’t afford to work 
for less than $50 a week—it would cost 
me that much to take care of my family. 

W.L.B.:—Mr. Murphy, we can afford 
to pay you $50 a week for that work. but 
we shall expect you to put in at least 
4 hours a day—face to face interviews 
with people who can save that amount. 

1.S.M.:—I would be glad to solicit ac- 
counts for you on that basis 

W.L.B. :—(Direct to audience.) Please 
keep in mind that I said face to face in- 
terviews with people for four hours—that 
may mean several hours’ active work in 
the field. 

Now then, folks, for collecting $200 a 
year. this man is getting compensation 
of $50 a week, whereas in the life insur- 
ance business, for the same performance 
we are paying you $100 per weck—ex- 
clusive of renewal commission—the first 
vear. Does that heln to resell you on 
the life insurance business ? 

In addition to that, if you would like 
to double your income as life under- 





WILLIAM L. BOYCE 


writers, would you be willing to inter- 
view three people each week at night by 
appointment at their homes, who can 
save $100 a year? Do you think you 
could possibly fail to sell one of them? 
Then mix up with that occasionally a 
man who can save $250 or $500 a year. 
The thought I would like to leave with 
you is that for this amount of business 
on seemingly such a small basis, we have 
demonstrated that it should be quite easy 
to earn $5,000 a year as a minimum in 
our business. If you will be reminded 
of something you already know, but pos- 
sibly have forgotten, statistics prove that 
only about 5% of the earning public in 
America are earning upwards of $5, 
a year, and yet we, as life underwriters, 
are in a position to place this as our 
minimum if we will but sell ourselves 
to that one idea. 


Simple Devices For Openers 
Given by Ernest B. Houghton 


A simple method of opening up the 
question of life insurance with people 
was suggested by Ernest B. Houghton 
of Rochester. He starts right in by ask- 
ing if the person knows anyone who 
made more money in 1931 and in 1930. 
The moral of life insurance fits right 
into the usual answer. 

Another little device of Mr. Hough- 
ton’s is to say that for any man $10,000 
is the difference between independence, 
popularity and being a nuisance at Age 
65. A man or woman-who has even this 
modest amount of capital has some in- 
come and is welcome rather than a bur- 
den on relatives. 

A spirit of courageous independence is 
an advantage to the agent, Mr. Hough- 
ton said. “You are bringing something 
that will be of benefit to the prospect 
and you can approach him with confi- 
dence and courage,” he said. 





language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


Patterson’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 4) 


what we are talking about with our ma- 
ture judgment, but does the young man 
know what we are talking about? 

How shall we describe this prospect to 
you—this youth? 


He Knows No Depression 


He knows no depression and he has no 
dealing with it. Adversity does not enter 
into his plans. He is a majority. The 
destiny of the nation depends upon his 
opinion. The only hope of civilization 
lies in him. He is not a conservative. 
He is fired with ambition. He does not 
listen to practical reasoning. He may 
lack knowledge but he is certainly not 
devoid of intelligence. He sees through 
shams with sharp eyes. His plans are 
away beyond and away above those 
which we might visualize for him. He is 
not to be startled, but he is to startle 
with all the naive egotism that nature 
bestowed upon him. He is intoxication 
and the fever of reason. He does not 
believe in death. He is the spirit of 
eternity, with the confidence and assur- 
ance of immortality. 

Old men think he is a fool and he 
knows old men are fools. He does not 
believe in parallel lines. His fate can- 
not be the same fate as those who have 
set the example before him. He is not 
afraid of being wrong. 

What about life insurance for him? 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 





Without thought of death, without in- 
vestment, without protection, without 
contingencies, where does life insurance 
fit into his plan? Let us show him that 
the first principle of success is the abil- 
ity to save money. Let us show him that 
if he cannot save money to buy life in- 
surance, that he should buy life insur- 
ance to save money. Nothing is worth 
more to a young man than to be told 
how to get there. Then let us show him 
that life insurance can help him to get 
to where he is going. 

Those of you who believe in endow- 
ment insurance for young men, or the 
policy of protection or the retirement 
income, or the accumulation plan, of 
whatever you believe is the best thing 
for him, adopt these nolicies to this 
youth’s plans and his ambitions and his 
hopes, his desires, the girl that is to be 
his wife (the one phase of sentiment in 
his soul) or his mother, his great  busi- 
ness future, business once doubtful ol 
life insurance has woven it into the very 
fibre of industry and commerce, his un- 
limited credit, his stable character, his 
secure collateral, his broad travels, evel 
his fame and his retirement, and as 4 
further guarantee that his plans will be 
carried out, as a guarantee that today iS 
laid the foundation stone to support all 
that which is to be bestowed upon him 
later and that life insurance is not S° 
much a duty as it is an opportun! ity. 

I remember a certain very young mall 
I solicited some years ago, who had such 
extreme confidence in his ability that life 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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New York State Association Sales Congress 








Stevenson’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the latter two—perfect time control and 
perfect sales technique—are valueless 
without prepared prospecting. | ; 

Whenever I begin to tell an inexperi- 
enced salesman how to become success- 
ful by: proper prospecting methods, my 
own remarks sound to me a little like 
the information in a book on “How To 
3e the Life of the Party by Learning to 
Play the Saxophone in Six Lessons.” 

You can outline the general methods 
of prospecting very easily and give the 
salesman certain types of “exercises” in 
the way of lists. But the learning to get 
enough prospects for successful selling 
on the part of the new man is “some- 
thing else again.” 

Circle of Prospects 

Did you happen to read in last Sun- 
day’s New York Times an article on the 
experiments that have been made _ in 
smashing atoms, which we used to define 
as the smallest divisions of matter? Now 
we know that the atom consists of a 
nucleus surrounded by electrons, and that 
by disrupting the atom to form new com- 
binations, tremendous stores of energy 
can be released. It is the nucleus, how- 
ever, which determines just what kind 
of matter we are to deal with—whether 
it shall be a gas-like hydrogen or a crys- 
tal-iike diamond. 

As far as your circle of prospects is 

concerned, you represent, in one way, the 
nucleus which is constant and which will 
determine the type of prospects with 
whom you are to deal. But don’t accept 
the idea that your prospect circle is per- 
manent. Just as tremendous stores of 
energy can be released by new combina- 
tions of the particles which make up the 
atom, tremendous stores of sales power 
can be released if we make new combi- 
nations in our prospect lists. 
_ To come back to the question of chang- 
ing your groups of prospects, I am in- 
clined to agree with a manager who said 
he thought that the best thing that could 
happen to a number of his agents would 
be to have their prospect files burned up. 
They'd gotten so used to the familiar 
names that they seemed to have lost the 
ability to find new ones. 

If you, for some reason or other, were 
transferred to an unfamiliar city, where 
you had few acquaintances, the first 
thing you’d have to do would be to hustle 
around to get some new prospects—and 
if you had any sales drive at all, you’d 
find them, So just as a mental “setting 
up” exercise each morning, why not im- 
agine that your present territory is un- 
tried ground and that you have to col- 
lect an entirely new list of policyholders ? 

Trading Prospects 

In making up new combinations of 
prospects, I know of one agency where 
trading names and information has been 
tried pretty successfully. You think a 
man is a good prospect but you’ve never 
been able to sell him. Another man has 
a prospect that he thinks is good, but 
he’s never been able to get any business. 
[ry trading them off and maybe the new 
combination will result in some business. 
At any rate, if you can’t sell a man, dis- 
card his name. 

You've often heard James J. Hill’s 
Words on the subject of thrift: “Young 
man, can you save money? If not, drop 
out—the seed of success is not in you.” 
T think we should apply this same ad- 
vice to prospecting: If you can’t discard 
Prospects, drop out of the life insurance 
usiness—you'll never make a. success. 

Policyholders Best Prospects” Idea 
ersold 
the idea that the most profitable field 

" Prospects lies in our lists of policy- 

‘eth an idea which, in my opinion, 
meet _ = well sold to the insurance 
policyholders ; a To aaa 
AON tears BS. Scaye familiar with the im- 
” . !v€ statistics on the percentage of 

siness that insurance men and women 
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have written on policyholders, and I don’t 
quarrel for a moment with the “once a 
policyholder always a prospect” idea. At 
the same time the fact remains that to- 
day lots of salesmen are going over and 
over lists of policyholders who can’t buy 
insurance rather than trying to find peo- 
ple who can. 

Naturally, you’re going to go over your 
prospect lists, but when you do, divide 
the names into two groups—those who 
can pay for insurance at the present timé 
and those who can’t. 

Check the names of those who can 
against a list of purposes insurance 
serves, and see if you can’t get up some 
enthusiasm about selling insurance to 
carry out these plans. 

In the case of policyholders who ac- 
tually can’t buy insurance under present 
financial conditions, try what one sales- 
man has called the “Whom do you know 
who—?” method of getting prospects. 
“Whom do you know who is going to be 
married?” etc. 

Systematic Prospecting 

It’s just a plain fact that today we 
can’t use hit or miss methods of -pros- 
necting. I’m not an advocate of any par- 
ticular system—that is, I think you are 
each in a position to determine which is 
the best way to get your circle of names, 
whether by setting aside a special day, 
or a special time each day—and, also, you 
have individual sources of prospects. 

Perhaps you read in one of the insur- 


ance periodicals the other day about a ~ 


salesman who secured, from the superin- 
tendent of schools, the names of the five 
children receiving the highest grades in 
each class of schools located in good res- 
idential districts, together with the names 
and addresses of their parents. He had 
a little book made up on the cover of 
which was lettered “Promising Children 
of Nashville”’—on each page listing the 
names of the five children with the high- 
est marks in a class. Parents were nat- 
urally interested in why their children’s 
names were included in a book on 
“Promising Children of Nashville,” and it 
was easy to lead up to the idea of insur- 
ance to make sure that they would have 
a college education in case the father did 
not live. 

You all have access fo different sys- 
‘teams of getting names, but the important 
point is that you work out a definite sys- 
tem of obtaining a constant supply of 
new names, for, from the selection of 
the theme of this meeting, I know vou 
will agree with me that success in selling 
today is based on: 

1. An adeanate sunpvly of new names 

2. The ability to discard dead wood. 

3. Systematic procedure. 

The rule for success which William 
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State Officers 

President—George A. Kederich, 
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Vice-President—Frank H. Wenner, 
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Sec’y-Treasurer—John G. Wintsch, 
Syracuse. 
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Chairman—Maurice S. Tabor. 
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Attendance—W. Merle Smith, Chas. 
F. Pierce. 

Luncheon—George N. Matthews. 

Program—Philip Cohen. 

Publicity—James Y. Cameron, Jr. 

Registration—Robert A. Scott. 

Speakers—James A. Whitmore. 

Ex-officio—Edward A. Dunlap. 

Secretary—James P. Smyth. 
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; areata Wertimer, Buf- 
alo. 

Elmer L. Beesley, Syracuse. 

Henry F. Condict, Schenectady. 

Edwin A. Murphy, Rochester. 

P. J. Quilter, Binghamton. 








Card-Of-Introduction Plan 
As Developed by T. M. Riehle 


Planned prospecting and planned ref- 
erencing; proceeding through the known 
to the unknown, were given by Theo- 
dore M. Riehle of New York as a for- 
mula of successful prospecting. He has 
used for years the card-of-introduction 
method of prospecting with success. In 
this connection he has greatly improved 
his technique, however. 

When delivering a nolicy he takes the 
occasion to give his new client a little 
talk on their new relationship. He ex- 
presses pleasure at being able to serve 
the insured especially as this service has 
been mutually satisfactory. As he met 
the insured through a friend doubtless 
there are friends of the latter’s who 
would be equally grateful for a similar 
service. 

He suggests some possible contacts of 
which the insured is a center of influ- 
ence. Perhaps the insured would do the 
friendly act of giving him cards to these 
people. This method, said Mr. Riehle, 
has been productive of a constant supply 
of new prospects. 





Wrigley gave to his salesmen was, “Go 
out to sell—not to see”; and in applying 
this rule to the subject we are discussing 
today I’m going to suggest the rule, “List 
your prospects to sell—not to see.” 
Potentials vs. Performance 

All of you up here are probably famil- 
iar with a story which I read some years 
ago in a book issued by a Niagara power 
company entitled “Six Million Wild 
Horses.” 

The writer brought out the fact that 
in 1757 a French fur trader dug a little 
circular ditch just above the American 
Falls and with a six-foot fall ran a saw 
mill that may have used twenty horse 
power. For nearly a hundred years 
twenty horse power seemed to satisfy, 
while six million horse power was there 
ready to be harnessed. 

The new knowledge and modern inven- 
tions developed through constant work 
on the problem of utilizing potential 
horse power have brought about the 
miracle we now see before us in the elec- 
trical world. An equal amount of work 
devoted to the problem of utilizing po- 
tential sales power will bring about an 
equally miraculous performance in the 
life insurance world. 


PELICAN CLUB ELECTS 

The Pelican Club, employes’ general 
organization of the Mutual Benefit, 
elected the following new officers re- 
cently: president, Furney Jeffries; vice- 
president, Clarence Glover; secretary, 
Alma Sayer; and treasurer, Neal Cal- 
laghan. 











| Sales Clinic Chairman 








CLAY W. HAMLIN 


Patterson’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 


insurance to him would never be a ne- 
cessity. Any life insurance estate would 
be a mere bagatelle to the estate that 
he was to create in the near future. But 
he did buy life insurance when he rec- 
ognized the importance of a man of his 
affairs carrying a policy to pay his in- 
heritance taxes. He had a hard job rais- 
ing the money for the first quarterly 
premium on a $10,000 policy but he paid 
it because he realized what an important 
thing it was in his scheme of things. 


Another fellow, who ranked as senior 
boy in a firm in which I was writing 
business, called me in for “conference” 
one day, the object of which was to pur- 
chase $1,000 of life insurance. He had 
“investigated” all the companies. I was 
not asked for advice, but told to follow 
his instructions. What he knew about 
life insurance and his conception of it 
would make a horse laugh! Then, he 
ordered me to split the case in two com- 
panies! Well, I had gotten to a point 
of being rather impatient with the monu- 
mental nerve of this juvenile, and just 
as I was about to confess my incompe- 
tence to handle such a large line, I de- 
cided to hold on and follow through with 
that young upstart. After an excessive 
routine I got him the two $500 policies 
(so that he wouldn’t have all his eggs 
in one basket), explaining every word of 
both contracts (incidentally learning 
something myself), and delivered the 
whole line to him! Today this young 
fellow at the age of 34 is the comp- 
troller exceptional of a big corporation. 
He can go right on telling me what to 
do for him. As long as he thinks I am 
the one to do it, it’s all right with me. 
I have purchased a big lot of insurahce 
for him—never “sold” him a dollar’s 
worth. I have hesitated on all occasions 
to offer him advice, yet he thinks I am» 
the best informed life underwriter in the 
world. 

If you are going to call upon youth, 
listen to his plans, for after all he will 
lead us. Don’t tell him where to go but 
help him along his great high road and 
if you will listen to him he will listen 
to you and never forget you. There are 
more of his type than any other class 
of prospect. He has been the hardest 
one to sell but that has been because of 
our misunderstanding of him. Don’t 
think his ideas ridiculous, make your 
business indispensable to his ambitions. 
He has the biggest future and greatest 
aspiration and these are his investments. 
You will eventually do what he directs, 
so why not now? 
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THE RUMOR MENACE 

An atmosphere surcharged with gos- 
siping and rumors is not conducive to 
clear thinking and the exercise of good 
judgment in a depression period such as 
the business of insurance is now pass- 
ing through. But regretably such is the 
present frame of mind along the high- 
ways and byways of insurance particu- 
larly in fire and casualty fields. In these 
tense days of activity with 
Departments working energetically and 
sensibly to help companies solve their 


Insurance 


problems it is not unusual to have a 
bit of gossip innocently started during 
a private conversation, spread from of- 
fice to office with the rapidity of a forest 
fire until the entire fraternity has not 
only heard it but actually believes in its 
accuracy. 

The fact of the matter is that gossip 
mongering is now in one of its worst 
stages despite the efforts of high cali- 
bered men in the business to put a stop 
to it. Apparently no institution has es- 
caped the attention of those who have 
no more to do than to make unkind and 
often unfair statements about company 
stability when they should be doing their 
level best to take a constructive atti- 
tude. Isn’t the latter procedure, one of 
fair play and sportsmanship, a far better 
tonic than to whisper around about “such 
a company being in a shaky position” or 
that “another is being taken over by the 
Department” ? 

A case at hand is the embarrassment 
at this time of one of the seasoned cas- 
ualty companies in New York, one which 
has stood the test of many depression 
periods in years gone by, but which is 
now getting the full force of a lot of un- 
fair gossip because its executives do not 
feel that the time is yet ripe to announce 
how its financial problem can best be 
solved. There is every reason in the 
world to believe that the New York In- 
surance Department is cognizant of the 
strength of this company over a long 
period of years; also that its loss paying 
,record has been an honorable one and 
that its continuance as a separate entity 
will be for the good of the business. 

In another instance the vice-president 
of an out-of-town company, also the 
focal point of the gossip 
learned by telephone one day last week 
that “William Street” had conclusively 
decided the fate of his institution when, 
as a matter of fact, a few minutes’ con- 
versation with him revealed that the 
company’s position was not causing its 
executives worry nor loss of sleep. 

Perhaps the prize rumor report of the 
past week was a flash from Hartford, 


mongers, 


the seat of some of the strongest cas- 
ualty companies in the country, that a 
gigantic merger deal was in progress be- 
tween three carriers with an aggregate 
of “more than $50,000,000 in assets.” At 
this stage this is only one of the many 
wild rumors to which the business is 
being subjected and yet how much bet- 
ter the atmosphere would be if they 
could all very definitely be stamped out. 

The advice of James A. Beha, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, as printed some 
months ago in The Eastern Underwriter 
is sound and to the point. He said: 

“For the maintenance of confidence of 
one company in another and of the pub- 
lic in the business as a whole all ‘loose 
talk’ should be definitely discouraged. 
Any person to whom rumors are brought 
has the opportunity for doing his share 
by discrediting the rumor and replying 
with constructive conversation. The 
vigilance of the New York Insurance 
Department in supervising the business 
and the existence of good reserve laws 
should be kept in mind and pointed out 
to reassure the fearful.” 


THE OLD METHODS ARE “OUT” 

The succession of spring sales con- 
gresses put on by the local life under- 
writers about over. 
There has been a great deal of sound 
instruction and advice passed out to the 
life insurance agents via the Sales Con- 
The most frequently expressed 
idea seems to have been that the pro- 
ducers are up against a new set of con- 
ditions. That the man who has been 
in the business for a number of years or 
even so little as three years needs to 
realize that fact. In the words of Clancy 
D. Connell of New York, “The Old 
Methods Are ‘Out.’” 

These sales congresses are splendid 
institutions. They bring whole commu- 
nities up to date. They give the small 
town agent the best ideas and most suc- 
cessful methods of the big city produc- 
ers. They are one more reason for the 
agent anywhere tieing his interests up 
with his local association. This commu- 
nity of interest and practice will keep 
his business on a high plane. 





associations are 


gress. 





Henry A. Yates, vice-president of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh and 
Nelson D. Stirling, vice-president of the 
National Union Indemnity, were in New 
York City this week visiting the branch 
office here. 

* * * 


Richard M. Bidgood, service represen- 
tative at Richmond for the Mutual Life 
of New York, acted as aide to Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson of Illinois, during 
the recent governors’ conference in that 
city.. Mr. Bidgood is a lieutenant colonel 
in the Virginia national guard. 





Enjoying a day of golf this group includes (first row, I. to r.) L. H. Andrews, 
Sheppard Homans, Harry Gardiner; (second row, |. to r.) John M. Fraser, Russell 
M. Simons, Conrad F. Dykeman, William F. Atkinson, H. Arthur Schmidt, J. Elliott 
Hall; (top row, I. to r.) C. E. DeLong, E. W. Allen and Clancy D. Connell. 


Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual, who is now vacationing, turned photog- 
rapher for the occasion a few weeks ago and snapped the group picture shown 
above of some managers and general agents who attended an informal golf tourna- 
ment at the Canoe Brook Country Club in Chatham, N. J. They divided into teams, 
“Shep” Homans, Equitable Society, being captain of one and Harry Gardiner, John 


Hancock Mutual, of the other. 


It was one of those pleasant interludes in a busy 


time for all life insurance men which makes for good fellowship. Companies repre- 
sented were Phoenix Mutual, Equitable Society, John Hancock, Connecticut Mutual, 
Home Life, Metropolitan, New England, Penn Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, Provi- 


dent Mutual, and Mutual Benefit. 


John F. Bisbee of the Brooklyn office 
of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
other America Fore companies, was 
given a testimonial dinner at the Bos- 
sert Hotel recently, in appreciation of 
his fifty years of service with the or- 
ganization. Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the boards, attended and delivered an in- 
spiring address, after which he presented 
Mr. Bisbee with a handsome watch ap- 
propriately inscribed. Mr. Bisbee’s co- 
workers gave him a fully-equipped trav- 
eling bag. Herbert E. Maxson, vice- 
president in charge of the metropolitan 
territory also spoke. S. Eisemann, 
manager of the Brooklyn Department, 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Bisbee was 
born in Brooklyn on January 31, 1865. 
In 1888 he moved to Springfield Gardens, 
L. I., where he still resides. On May 1, 
1882, he entered the employ of the old 
Phenix at 16 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

- ’ * 


Arthur M. Collens, vice-president and 
a director of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Fire of Hartford to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of ex-Governor Hol- 
comb. Mr. Collens is also a director of 
the Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co. 
and president of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank. 

* * * 


Sir Edgar Horne, chairman of the old 
Prudential of London, was recently hon- 
ored by the King of Denmark who con- 
ferred on him the Royal Danish Order 
of Commander of the Dannebrog. In ad- 
dition to being chairman of the largest 
insurance company in the British Em- 
pire, Sir Edgar is on the boards of about 
a score of other companies. Notwith- 
standing demands upon his time he has 
taken prominent part in national public 
service and is a member of the West- 
minster City Council which he has served 
as mayor. Born in 1856, Sir Edgar is 
still vigorous and follows several sports 
with keen interest. 

eS & a 


Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, spent a few 
days at Atlantic City recently. 


Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, will deliver the ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, June 8. An ancestor 
of William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable, was formerly president of 
Hampden-Sydney. Mr. Alexander, as 
well as Mr. and Mrs. Jones will be 
guests of Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, pres- 
ident of the institution, during the com- 
mencement activities. 

= 2 


C. Curtis Macy, vice-president of Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc., and retiring chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association, 
was given a dinner last week at Block 
Hall, New York City, by about twenty- 
five of his associates in the organiza- 
tion. Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & 
Son, and president of the I.M.U.A., acted 
as toastmaster and presented Mr. Macy 
with a handsome gavel. 

* & »* 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, and Mrs. Reid have returned 
from a six weeks’ trip abroad. Arriving 
on the Aquitania a week ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Reid were greeted by a surprise 
welcoming committee consisting of Ken- 
neth Spencer and A. Craig, vice- 
presidents, and Emil Scheitlin, assistant 
treasurer, all officers of the Globe. 

* 6 


William O. Shelley, superintendent of 
the Factory Insurance Association 0 
Hartford, last week celebrated his for- 
tieth anniversary with the organization. 
He was one of the first employes of the 
association. He received floral tributes 
from his friends as evidence of the high 
esteem in which he is held. 

» es 


Charles R. Pitcher, president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., and 
retired deputy manager of the Royal, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon give! 
by the officers and members of the ex 
ecutive committee of the Insurance So 
ciety of Philadelphia last Friday ™ 
Philadelphia. Mr. Pitcher spoke, as did 
also Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident. 
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Interesting Special Agents 

Jarvis Woolverton Mason, London As- 
surance publicity councillor, who fre- 
quently sends out selling advice to agents 
in brochure form which, incidentally, has 
been well received in the field, sends me 
what may be described as a cross-section 
personality sketch about interesting fire 
company special agents—the men whose 
daily work is to visit agents, both large 
and small, as contact representatives of 
their companies. That these specials, 
who serve London Assurance, possess 
very definite personalities of their own 
is shown in Mr. Mason’s sketch which 
follows > 

Frank E. Walls, of Boston, was, some 
years ago, a local agent and the Mayor 
of Bar Harbor (“Behr Hehrber” says 
Frank), Maine. He’s a small, bright, 
wiry, white-haired, active gentleman with 
more than fifteen years’ experience as a 
special agent, first with the Standard of 
Hartford, now with the London Assur- 
ance. One of his outstanding problems 
in life is convincing the Accounts De- 
partment that it’s quite unnecessary to 
shower him with so much correspon- 
dence. He has his ways of getting back 
at the head office men, however. Whether 
he’s lunching at Dewey’s, Whyte’s or the 
Drug Club, one invariable rule obtains. 
Having enjoyed soup and on through the 
salad, Frank takes five or ten minutes 
out to carefully study the menu. Finally, 
when his host is thoroughly impatient, 
Frank looks up brightly and says, “Make 
mine vanilla ice cream.” 

* « 2 

Nelson P. Worley, who covers Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, adds a bit of 
superstition to his conviction of the value 
of hard work. A few years ago, in his 
backyard in Weathersfield, Conn., he dug 
up a French coin, dated 1628, in a sur- 
prisingly fine state of preservation, 
which ever reposes in his vest pocket. 
He was trained in rating bureau work in 
Michigan and became a specialist on the 
Dean schedule. When New England first 
adopted the Dean schedule, Mr. Worley 
came East to the New England Exchange 
to help apply it to the different condi- 
tions there. That was some eight years 
ago and he has since been with the 
Fisher Agency and the Silas Chapman 
Agency, both of Hartford. This last, 
vy the way, is one of the oldest agen- 
cies in New England. 

In 1931 Mr. Worley went with the Lon- 
don Assurance. He has been suspected 
however of two-timing on his company 
for rumor has it that he operates, also, 
as a tea broker. Last year when Russ 
Ganner, general agent in New York, vis- 
ited Providence he developed a special 
Weakness for the tea served at The Tav- 
ern. It is now one of Mr. Worley’s spe- 
cific jobs to keep Russ supplied with tea 
from The Tavern. 

* * 

Joseph V. Klocker, who finds it hard 
Work to squeeze business out of the mar- 
le of Vermont and the granite of New 

ampshire, was the victim not long ago 
of one of the funny little jokes which 
ont seem so funny to All Risks under- 
Writers. A bright new set of golf clubs 





















was stolen from his car one sunny after- 
noon as it stood in front of his house. 
And Joe takes his golf seriously inas- 
much as he regularly goes around in the 
upper seventies and lower eighties. He 
spent seven years in the home office of 
the Boston and is now in his seventh 
year in the field for the Londen Assur- 
ance. If you don’t look too closely on a 
slightly muggy night, you might easily 
mistake Joe for our own Jimmy Walker. 
However, Joe’s ability as a story teller 
makes up for that. 
* * &* 
Charles J. Penna, of suburban New 
York fame, is a complete product of the 
London Assurance. He started as a 
junior clerk before the war—in which 
he served in the 27th Division. On his 
return he was made Eastern department 
examiner. For five years he was New 
England examiner and was chief exam- 
iner for the East until 1930 when he took 
his present position. At one time he 
was secretary of the Examining Under- 
writers Association. Charlie has always 
considered Long Beach and Southampton 
worthy of special attention. He has that 
enviable gift of making everybody like 
being called anything. However, lest you 
mistake him, Charlie invariably func- 
tions as end-man at church minstrels. 
Although he is likewise addicted to golf, 
I understand he never finds it necessary 
to pull his putts or drives for “good 
agency reasons.” 
* * * 
Frank J. Finley, who covers New Jer- 
sey north of Trenton, has the reputation 
of finding good agents where they never 
grew before. A genial, jovial son of Erin, 
Frank started his career with one of the 
large New York brokers and later spent 
several years in the special risk depart- 
ment of the Niagara. After that, in that 
greatest of all training schools of fine 
special agents, Mr. Hubbell’s National 
Inspection Co., he covered a territory 
from Canada to the Cotton Belt and 
Pennsylvania to the Rockies. In_ the 
seven years he has been with the Lon- 
don Assurance he is reputed to have 
founded the first organization of its kind 
in the world—an unofficial Association of 
Insurance Agents’ Secretaries. At any 
rate it is certainly worthy of note that 
Frank knows manv, many agents and 
their secretaries. There must be some 
explanation of his special genius for al- 
ways knowing immediately when and 
where there’s a good agency in dire need 
of a fine fire company. | 





Former Insurance Clerk a Hollywood 
Actor 

British former insurance men seem to 
have the knack of becoming successful 
on the stage. Two famous playwrights. 
R. C. Sheriff of “Journey’s End” and 
John Drinkwater of “Abraham Lincoln” 
were both once insurance men in Eng- 
land. Bramwell Fletcher, talking picture 
actor who is playing his first Hollywood 
lead in “The Silent Witness,” was for- 
merly an insurance clerk in London. 

Mr. Fletcher was discovered five years 
ago by Adrian Brunel, English film di- 
rector, enjoying himself at a dance club 


then run by Elsa Lanchester, famous 
British actress who was seen in New 
York in “Payment Deferred.” When 
Brunel spotted Fletcher he asked a critic 
who was with him if he knew who it was. 

“It’s Bramwell Fletcher,” the critic re- 
plied. “He’s an insurance clerk looking 
for a stage job.” 

Fletcher did not like his insurance 
work and soon switched over to the 
stage. After playing small parts, occa- 
sionally Shakespeare, he was assigned 
the leading role in “Thunder on the 
Left,” in which he made quite a hit in 
London. Then he was brought to Holly- 
wood, where he has played important 
roles with Ronald Colman in “Raffles” 
and with John Barrymore in “Svengali.” 
Now he has his first picture lead. 

* * * 


Max Buchenberger’s Hobbies 


Max Buchenberger of the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co. is a man of wide and 
varied interests. Not only is he active 
in social, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions in his home town, Nutley, N. J., 
but has a garden that is the envy of 
his friends and neighbors. 

He is the possessor of two “coon cats,” 

Amos and Andy, which, it has since been 
discovered, should have been named 
Madame Queen and Ruby Taylor. Ad- 
jacent to his property is Nichols Pond 
and it is here that Max’s prize winning 
Muscovie ducks disport themselves. The 
greatest feature of Buchenberger’s do- 
micile, however, is the “goose” that 
makes his home here. 
_ This goose is the big feature of the 
initiation ceremonies of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose Interna- 
tional, and of which Max is the Grand 
Wielder of the Goose Quill. If you doubt 
the importance of this goose, just ask 
any of the recent goslings who took their 
first swim and had their pin feathers 
plucked at the last meeting at which the 
New York City Pond was honored by 
the presence of Most Loyal Grand Gan- 
der William F. C. Fellers of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


: - -« 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and the Yellow 
Fever Epidemic of 1793 

Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, 
great-grandfather of President Benjamin 
Rush of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, surgeon-general of the Conti- 
nental Army under George Washington, 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and a member of the convention 
which adopted the Constitution of the 
United States, was the central figure in 
a dramatic presentation over the radio 
recently by the Health Products Cor- 
poration. 

This sketch carried over the air the 
story of Dr. Rush’s courageous and suc- 
cessful part in fighting the serious yel- 
low fever epidemic which swept through 
Philadelphia in 1793. When other phy- 
sicians had lost faith and the population 
of the city was so panic-stricken that it 
considered abandoning Philadelphia to 
its fate Dr. Rush continued calmly with 
his struggle against this terrible disease. 
Finally the epidemic was halted and Dr. 
Rush was then hailed as one of the 
saviors of the city. 

 & « 


A Peculiar Claim 

Workmen’s compensation claims bring 
out many odd ways of becoming injured. 
In a claim filed recently in New Jersev 
a garage employe reported fungus infec- 
tion, which comes only from handling 
hay or other animal feed. The garage 
was located in what was once a livery 
stable. The employe had to climb up into 
the rafters of the place, near where the 
haymow had been, and force open a ven- 
tilator that had not been touched for 
years. When the ventilator was cpened 
the garageman was showered with old 
hay, containing the fungus growth. 
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Why He Was Declined for Life 
Insurance 

A resident of the East Side of New 

York City was explaining to his wife 

recently why he had been rejected for 
life insurance by saying: 

“The doctor says mine blood pressure 
is too big for mine age.” 





Late Fire News 





PATERSON SCHOOL PLANS 
Agents and Board of Education Commit- 
tee Work Out Detailed Arrange- 
ments for Fire Insurance 

The insurance committee of the Pat- 
erson, N. J., Board of Education and a 
committee representing the Insurance 
Agents’ Association of Paterson have 
worked out a plan for the school cov- 
erage which shall continue in stock com- 
panies. All policies are to be written 
for five-year terms, so arranged that 
one-fifth of the amount of insurance ex- 
pires each year on July 1. No company 
will get more than $500,000 of the school 
insurance. The business is to be writ- 
ten in not more than twenty companies 
and on not more than twenty policies. 

All the school policies are to be writ- 
ten on the standard 80% coinsurance 
form. The agents have agreed to sup- 
ply engineering service whenever needed 
and to make inspections of all buildings 
twice a year. They will also appoint a 
permanent committee to work with the 
insurance committee of the Board of 
Education on insurance matters. A list 
of acceptable companies. including most 
of the strongest in the country, has been 
prepared by the agents. 


Independent Agents Fight 


A number of agents and brokers of 
Paterson, N. J., who are not members 
of the Insurance Agents’ Association of 
that city, have formed the Independent 
Agents & Brokers Association for the 
purpose of getting a share of the $%,- 
000,000 fire coverage on the Paterson 
schools which has been awarded to the 
members of the old local board. The 
new association has petitioned the 
mayor, the board of education and others 
asking for a revision of the school in- 
surance plan and contending that some 
members of the local board do not live 
in the city. The idea of keeping the 
business for Paterson agents was one of 
the big reasons why the original deci- 
sion of the school board to insure in 
mutuals was lately rescinded. 

Fire policies providing about $5,700,000 
of insurance on the Paterson schools 
were delivered this week to Thomas F. 
Kelley, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, by the Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Paterson. 





Fire Association To 
Cut Capital To $2,000,000 


A special meeting of stockholders 
of the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia will be held on July 20 in Phila- 
delphia to act upon a recommendation 
of the directors that the outstanding 
capital be reduced from $5,600,000 to 
$2,000,000 and that this $3,600,000 be 
transferred to net surplus. The par 
value of each share will remain the 
same, namely $10, so that the number 
of outstanding shares will be reduced 
from 560,000 to 200,000. It is proposed 
also to reduce the authorized capital 
from $10,000,000 to $2,000,000. 











PHILLIPS HEADS SOCIETY 





Elected President of New York Organi- 
zation; Hardy Reports.on Member- 
ship and Other Activities 

Alexander R. Phillips, vice-president of 
the Great American, was'on Tuesday 
elected president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Inc. Other officers 
elected were: first vice-president, John 
McGinley, Travelers; second vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph W. Russell; Aetna (Fire) ; 
secretary, Edward R. Hardy, and treas- 
urer, Frank F. Koehler. 

In his annual report Secretary Hardy 
said that the membership of all classes 
is now 1,688 compared with 1,713 a year 
ago. The total number of students in 
the various courses this year was 606 
compared with 693 last year. For the 
examinations 394 sat while 344 were ex- 
amined the previous year. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Rawlings Defends 
Agents’ Commissions 


ADDRESSES BUREAU MEETING 





President Says Agents Have Already 
Suffered Big Drop in Income Be- 
cause of Lower Values 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the Mon- 
arch Fire of Cleveland and likewise 
president of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, offered strong arguments against 
the lowering of commission rates to lo- 
cal agents in the course of his opening 
address to the Bureau convention at 
Sriarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
on Wednesday. He contended that the 
local agents of the country have already 
suffered tremendous shrinkage in their 
premium income due to the reduction of 
insurable values without having any fur- 
ther premium cuts thrust upon them by 

reductions in commission rates. 

In the opinion of President Rawlings 
the commissions paid to local agents con- 
stitute small factors in the acquisition 
cost problem. He urged company execu- 
tives to give greater consideration to the 
expenses of the various bureaus and the 
legal fees “which all of us in the West 
have been compelled to pay without any 
material results.” 


Did Not Get Full Benefit of Good 
Years 

Expanding his position on local agents’ 
commissions, Mr. Rawlings said: 

“The agents’ compensation is based on 
the dollar of insurance premium on a 
percentage basis. These percentages 
crept up but slightly during the most 
prosperous times this country has ever 
experienced, so that the only additional 
income the local agent received was on 
the additional dollars of premium he was 
able to write. In many other lines 
banking for instance—the percentage of 
profit was noticeably increased, as well 
as the volume of business, so that actual 
net profits for a while were on a cumu- 
lative basis, the profits rising much fast- 
er than would be justified by the increase 
in business alone. During all of this 
time the local agent received his same 
‘percentage of commission, and while his 
income was increased due to the greater 
volume of business, his percentage of in- 
come to business written remained the 
same. In other words, he certainly was 
not in the profiteer class during those 
days. 

“Now we are facing reduced invento- 
ries, reduced values, and on top of this 
there is a tendency to aim at the reduc- 
tion of agents’ commission. Perhaps 
they are slightly out of line in some 
cases, but any large reduction in the rate 
of commission paid to local agents would 
no doubt drive so many of them out of 
the business, with a resulting loss in in- 
come to the companies, that the same 
old fixed overhead would eat up most of 
the savings. 





Specific Example of Lowered Income 

“T will cite a specific example to show 
just how the agents’ income has been 
reduced commensurate with the reduced 
income in other lines of business, before 
we even touch the commission item: Due 
to conditions, the record of a large 
agency showed the falling off of pre- 
miums in 1931 between 29% and 30% as 
compared with the premiums written in 
1929. During the same period the num- 
ber of contracts issued fell of only 714% 
as compared with the number of con- 
tracts written in 1929. There was of 
course no falling off in the endorsements 
issued to be attached to policies cover- 
ing miscellaneous changes, which neces- 
sitated the same amount of work as 
formerly. As far as this one agency was 
concerned, therefore, there was prac- 
tically no reduction in the overhead ex- 
penses. 

“Further, a stock of merchandise was 
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New Rain Form “D” 
Is Now Available 


ISSUED THROUGH RAIN ASS’N 





Pays 50% of Expenses of Previous Ex- 
perience if Stipulated Amount of 
Rainfall Is Recorded 





Effective Sunday, May 15, the com- 
pany members of the Rain Insurance 
Association offered to the public a new 
policy, called Form “D” which it is be- 
lieved will have a wide appeal in the 
parts of the country where its use is 
permissible. This form is only to be 
used at locations equipped with regular 
established United States Weather Bu- 
reau recording rain gauges and there are 
about 200 of these locations, most of 
them being the large cities of the coun- 
try. Following is a description of the 
policy form, together with the rules and 
rates: 

Covers during a definite period of con- 
secutive hours each day against a defi- 
nite amount of rainfall. The company 
is liable only in case rainfall within the 
period covered equals or exceeds the 
amount specified when measured by the 
designated weather observer with a re- 
cording rain gauge at the location pro- 
vided for in the policy. 

In case of required rainfall on any one 
day the company shall be liable, except 
as otherwise provided, for the full 
amount of insurance for said day, not 
exceeding, however, the amount of in- 
surance provided for such day, nor more 
than: (1) 50% of the expenses incurred 
by the insured on such day; (2) 50% of 
the gross income from...... on the last 
similar day not affected by rainfall, or 
(3) 50% of the gross profits on the last 
similar day not affected by rainfall, if a 
mercantile or auction sale is covered. 

(Two of the above three items must 
be deleted when writing policy.) 


Form “D” Rules 


(1) The amount of insurance on any 
one day under Form “D” shall not ex- 
ceed: (a) Fifty per cent. of expenses on 
events without previous experience; (b) 
Fifty per cent. of the actual gross in- 
come from sources of income stated of 
similar previous event; (c) Fifty per 
cent. of the actual gross profit on mer- 
cantile business and on auction sales as 
shown by previous experience. 

(2) The amount of rainfall insured 
against shall be either one-tenth or two- 
tenths of an inch, according to the rate 
at which the policy is issued. 

(3) No insurance under Form “D” shall 
be granted unless the rainfall reading is 
to be obtained from a_ self-recording 
United States Government rain gauge 
at a regular Weather Bureau Station. 

To determine the rate for Form “D” 
refer to base rate table applicable to the 
county in which the rainfall will be re- 
corded, ascertain base rate for the num- 
ber of hours desired covered and in- 
crease this rate 25%. If protection is 
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T is a comfortable 
feeling 
that you have placed 
the business of your 
clients in a sound, de- 


pendable company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Companies Lose in 

Federal Tax Suit 
COURT _ DECISION 

Highest Court Holds Taxes May Be 


Imposed by Revenue Act of 1928 
On Gains Since 1913 


SUPREME 








The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday decided that a stock fire insur- 
ance company, which sold property in 
1928, should pay taxes on all gain at- 
tributable to value after March 1, 1913. 
The court refused to sustain the conten- 
tion of the Alliance of Philadelphia and 
the Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania that the basic date in the case 
of insurance companies other than life 
or mutual was January 1, 1928. Both 
certified questions presented to the Su- 
preme Court were answered in the nega- 
tive. 

Under the Revenue Acts of 1913, 1916. 
1917 and 1918 fire companies were taxed 
upon their income, the court said, on 
property accruing subsequent to March 
1, 1913, but by the Revenue Acts of 1921, 
1924 and 1926 these gains were not sub- 
jected to tax. However, under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1928 the gross income of 
insurance companies other than life or 
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mutual was defined as including gains 
from the disposition of property during 
the taxable year. The two insurance 
companies contended that any increase 
in value prior to the effective date of 
the act, January 1, 1928, was capital 
which could not be taxed. 
Two Questions Framed 

In a desire to secure an answer to the 
question involved the Circuit Court of 
Appeals asked the Supreme Court to 
state whether, in computing the gain in 
these transactions, the basis to be used 
was the fair market value as of January 
1, 1928, and, if so, were the taxing pro- 
visions of the 1928 act unconstitutional 
as taxing capital. 

In answering both questions in the 
negative the court pointed out that real- 
ization of the gain in the event which 
calls into operation the taxing act, al- 
though part of the profit realized in one 
account period, may have been due to 
increase of value in an earlier one. 

“Congress, having constitutional pow- 
er to tax the gain, and having estab- 
lished a policy of taxing it, may choose 
the moment of its realization and the 
amount realized, for the incidence and 
the measurement of the tax,” the court 
held. 

“Its failure to impose a tax upon the 
increase in value in the earlier years, 
assuming without deciding that it had 
the power, cannot preclude it from tax- 
ing the gain in the year when realized, 
any more than in any other case, where 
the tax imposed is upon realized, as dis- 
tinguished from accrued, gain. 4 

“If the gain became capital by virtue 
of the increase in value in the years 
before 1928, and so could not be taxed as 
income,” it was emphasized, “the sam¢ 
would be true of the enhancement % 
value in any one year after adoption 0! 
the taxing act, which was realized an 
taxed in another. But the constitution 
ality of a tax so applied has been ft 
peatedly affirmed and never questione?. 

“The tax being upon realized gain, * 


may constitutionally be imposed up! 
the entire amount of the gain realize 
within the taxable period, even thoug 
some of it represents enhanced value ™ 
an earlier period before adoption of the 
taxing act.” 
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Standardization of Automobile Repair Work 
Brings Large Savings to Insurers 


Agreement Made in New York City Between Insurance Loss Executives and 
Automobile Dealers Extended Successfully to Newark and Philadelphia; 
May Put Plan on a National Basis in Near Future 


Launched nearly two years ago as an 
experiment to ascertain whether stand- 
ardization of automobile repair work was 
possible so as to reduce the costly 
economic waste caused by collusion be- 
tween unethical adjusters, garage men 
and assureds on excessive estimates, 
the co-operative plan in New York City 
between fire and casualty automobile in- 
surance loss executives and automobile 
dealers has worked so successfully that 
it may be placed upon a national basis 
before long. Today it is operative not 
only in Manhattan and Brooklyn but in 
Newark and Philadelphia. 

For years local insurance company au- 
tomobile loss department heads realized 
that they were paying excessive amounts 
on property damage, collision, fire and 
theft losses because, such claims were 
considered fair prey for graft by many 
motor car owners, garage men, indepen- 
dent adjusters and others who were as- 
sociated with automobile repair work. 
Terrific monetary waste existed as the di- 
rect consequence of loose adjustments. It 
is estimated that well over half of the au- 
tomobile losses involving repair work on 
cars were padded. Sometimes it was the 
garage men alone, but more often there 
was willing or unwilling collusion on the 
part of the policyholder. No matter who 
participated in adding to the repair bills 
os automobile underwriter paid the 
ULIS, 

Movement Started Two Years Ago 
_ About two years ago a group of prom- 
inent automobile fire insurance men in 
New York City organized the Automo- 
bile Claims Association. One of its first 
major decisions was to seek a means 
to control the payment of unjustifiable 
claims, based on repair bills which called 
for payment in dollars and cents far out 
ot proportion to actual damage sustained 
for which the insurance companies were 
liable under their contracts. It was felt 
that if pernicious practices then existing 
in New York City were to continue un- 
checked the ultimate effect would be to 
Increase the cost of insurance to the 
general public to prohibitive levels. 

As a first step the insurance represen- 
tatives made a contact with the automo- 
bile manufacturers’ dealers in New York 
through the Automobile Merchants As- 
sociation of New York, Inc. There was 
considerable discussion on the _ best 
means to eliminate friction between the 
insurance companies, legitimate service 
Stations and others engaged in automobile 
Tepair work. The insurance men propos- 
ed that there be full co-operation be- 
tween the various parties interested in 
the legitimate development of the general 
automobile business and they received a 
hearty response from the various dealers. 
After several months of negotiations the 
Automobile Claims Association issued 
4 bulletin to members which contained 
the following; 

“Your committee working on the pro- 
posed co-operative plan between the au- 
tomobile dealers and insurance compan- 
1€s Is now happy to report the successful 
outcome of negotiations, and the placing 
of the plan in effective operation as of 
November 15th, 1930. 

he automobile dealers have evi- 
denced a very sincere desire to co-operate 


with us to the fullest extent in correcting 
the various causes of friction hereto- 
fore existing, and your committee has 
every reason to believe that this agree- 
ment will prove entirely successful, and 
result in the establishment of more 
friendly relations between the dealers 
and insurance adjusters generally. 
Fair Trial Asked For 

“To insure the full success of this plan, 
it will be necessary for all members to 
give the plan an honest and fair trial, 
and that they may establish the proper 
contacts with the dealers’ insurance con- 
tact men. In addition, they should be in- 
stricted to refer any pronounced dis- 
putes that may occasionally arise to you 
for further handling, which matters can 
then be taken up thru the medium of 
your committee members, or direct with 
either Mr. Bragg or Mr. Ebbert, repre- 
senting the Dealers Associations. 

“The fundamental purpose of this 
agreement, apart from removing an at- 
mosphere of suspicion previously exist- 
ing, is to eliminate excessive estimates 
and repair bills, usually instigated by the 
insured, and substitute a fair and proper 
price level for repairs actually necessi- 
tated by the hazard insured against. 

“Your committee will keep in constant 
touch with the situation and will be very 
glad at any time to discuss the problems 
brought to it by association members, 
and take such action as may prove nec- 
essary. We are very anxious to make a 
complete success of this co-operative 
plan, which may be extended nation-wide 
and to that end ask that you co-operate 
to the fullest extent by forwarding your 
work to the dealers where ever possible, 
and in disputed cases giving them an op- 
portunity to work the problem out on 
a friendly basis.” 

The members of the committee includ- 
ed C. S. Trecartin, now with Toplis & 
Harding, but then with the Agricultural ; 
R. M. Huyler of the America Fore Group, 
and D. H. Collinson of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile group. Mr. Huyler is, 
now president of the Association. 

Complete Text of Agreement 

Following is the text of the agreement 
which was made with the automobile 
dealers in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

“The following plan is the result of a 
co-operative effort between a committee 
representing the automobile dealers and 
a committee representing the Automobile 
Claim Association representing the fire 
insurance companies which also includes 
New York Claim Associations, National 
Board of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and Metropolitan Claim Associa- 
tion representing the casualty companies 
who represent most of the insurance 
companies writing automobile insurance 
in the metropolitan district. 

“(1) The insurance companies will use 
their best efforts to have all automobile 
repair work for which they are liable 
done in the service stations of the auto- 
mobile dealers, which signify their ac- 
ceptance of the terms of this plan. 

“(2) The dealers will supply an approv- 
ed list of service stations showing a 
master “Contact” man for each make of 
automobile. Such contact man will be re- 
sponsible for estimates given not only 
by the master service station but those 


of its subsidiary service stations. 

“(3) Contact men will co-operate with 
the insurance companies as well as with 
each other. 

“(4) The dealers will prepare itemized 
statements of labor and material to cover 
the work for which the insurance com- 
pany may be liable. 

Additional Work 

“(5) If the customer requests addition- 
al work, such work will be handled as a 
separate item and specified non-accident. 

“(6) The dealers will repair all parts 
including frames, wherever it is abso- 
lutely safe to do so. They will charge 
any coach work or paint jobs at cus- 
tomer’s rate. 

“(7) Labor charges will be at the same 
rate as charged to any customer. 

“(8) The dealers will submit a towing 
plan for the approval of the insurance 
companies. 

“(9) No charge will be made by a deal- 
er for outside estimates made at the re- 
quest of an insurance company, providing 
there is no dismantling or reassembling. 

“(10) The dealers will use their best 
efforts to assist an insurance company 
in locating a used car for the purpose of 
replacing a car which has been totally 
destroyed, whenever an insurance com- 
pany may desire to make such a replace- 
ment. 

“(11) Whenever possible for the deal- 
ers to ascertain the name of the insurance 
company liable for the loss, the dealer 
shall immediately notify the adjuster for 
the insurance company in order that the 
adjuster may make a prompt inspection 
of the car. To accomplish the purpose of 
this provision insurance companies should 
give the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of their adjusters. 

Two Arbitrators Named 

“(€12) The dealers have appointed Harry 
G. Bragg, general manager of the Au- 
tomobile Merchants Association of New 
York, Inc., and Ralph Ebbert, general 
manager of the Brooklyn Motor Vehicle 
Dealers Association, as arbitrators or 
referees. They will work for all of the 
dealers with insurance companies on any 
dispute that may arise. 

“The committee intends to meet fre- 
quently for the purpose of discussing the 
various problems in which the parties 
have a mutual interest. 

“No dealer or insurance company as- 
sumes any contractual obligation what- 
ever by acquiescing in this plan, but for 
the purpose of facilitating the operation 
hereof, the respective dealers and insur- 
ance companies through their respective 
Claim Association shall signify their ap- 
proval hereof by notifying Harry G. 
Bragg or Ralph Ebbet to that effect.” 

The agreement was later extended to 
cover Newark and Philadelphia. It has 
worked extremely well in the opinion of 
all concerned and has reduced arguments 
about losses and excessive repair costs 
to almost absolute minimum. It is liked 
by brokers, agents, companies, adjusters 
and assureds. The last named now know 
that they are getting first class repair 
work done at reasonable cost and that 
the insurance premiums charged in the 
areas at least where these agreements 
are operative are not loaded to include 
reckless waste in loss settlements. On the 


other hand, those assureds, repair men 
and others who might be tempted to 
mulct insurance companies on automobile 
losses realize their chances are indeed 
small. 

Example of Excessive Estimates 

As as example of how the agreement 
actually operates a certain assured’s car 
was stolen and later recovered in a dam- 
aged condition. The owner received an 
excessive estimate from an independent 
repair shop and the insurance company’s 
adjuster suggested that the car be 
brought to the manufacturer’s service 
station, where the authorized distributor 
of that make of automobile could make 
an estimate. The assured agreed to this 
and the distributor’s estimate of the re- 
pair cost coincided with that of the in- 
surance company’s adjuster, which was 
about one-tenth that of the independent 
repair man. 

Nearly all the automobile manufactur- 
ers are represented in the dealers’ as- 
sociations with which the insurance men 
are co-operating so that this control of 
repair costs is practically complete in the 
cities where it is operative. The various 
automobile dealers have had contact men 
as mentioned whose duties have been 
and are to visit service stations and han- 
dle all problems which arise in connec- 
tion with insurance company repair work. 
In addition the dealers have appointed 
another contact man to act in a liason 
capacity between the dealers and the in- 
surance companies. Thus means are crea- 
ted for assuring close and continuous co- 
ordination. 

The demonstrated success of the whole 
movement to keep repair costs within 
legitimate limits has attracted favorable 
attention elsewhere. It would not be at 
all surprising if efforts were undertaken 
this year to create similar agreements in 
cities all over the country. The experi- 
ence in and around New York City has 
been sufficiently extensive and thorough 
to convince many automobile loss execu- 
tives of the feasability of placing the 
plan upon a national basis. 





ARTICLES ON INSURANCE 





May Issue of The Annals Contains Sev- 
eral Articles on Leading Coverages 
Of Fire Companies 

The May issue of The Annals, pub- 
lished by the American Academy of, Po- 
litical and Social Science in Philadelphia, 
contains a number of articles devoted to 
insurance subjects. Among these are the 
following: Business Interruption Insur- 
ance by Clyde M. Kahler,.assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Tendencies 
in the Insurance of Aviation Hazards 
by Stephen B. Sweeney, also assistant 
professor of insurance at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Inland Marine Insur- 
ance by David McCahan, assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Wharton 
School; Developments in the Field of 
Fire Prevention by Richard E. Vernor, 
manager of the fire prevention depart- 
ment of the Western Actuarial Bureau, 
and Insurance For Agriculture by G 
Wright Hoffman, professor of insurance 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Boston Board Moves 
To Limit Commissions 


TO VOTE ON SPECIAL REPORT 





Action Follows Complaints That Agents 
Have Been Losing Business to Out- 
side Companies and Brokers 





Members of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters will vote at a special meet- 
ing on Tuesday, May 31, upon the report 
of a special committee relative to fire 
insurance commissions in the Boston ter- 
ritory. William A. Muller is chairman 
of this committee. The report, if adopt- 
ed, will constitute an agreement between 
board members and the companies reg- 
ulating the maximum commissions to be 
paid on Boston risks. Mr. Muller re- 
ported last week that his committee had 
received full co-operation from R. P. 
Barbour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance and chairman of the 
Boston committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. 

This agreement to be voted on is an 
understanding on commissions and the 
schedule will not become a part of the 
Boston Board rules or be published as 
such. The report of the committee as it 
stands and the proposed resolutions to 
be voted upon May 31 are as follows: 


Test of Report 


MOVED: That the brokerage and 
agency rules of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Inc., be amended by the 
addition of the following paragraphs to 
the division of rules governing agents 
and brokers: 

No member of said Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Inc., shall accept from 
any fire insurance company authorized 
to do business in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, commissions as Boston 
agent in excess of the amounts allowed 
by schedule on file with the said Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc., and 
certified by the president of the board 
and the advisory committee; and no fire 
insurance company which is a signatory 
of the so-called companies’ commission 
agreement of said Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Inc., shall pay or allow 
commissions to members of said Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc., in ex- 
cess of said schedule, or issue policies 
which cover a fire hazard in said cor- 
porate Boston through inland marine or 
general cover department on forms or at 
rates other than those approved by the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc. 

Nothiig, however, contained in the 
foregoing shall interfere with the com- 
panies’ activities in the issue of legiti- 
mate inland marine contracts which inci- 
dentally include a fire hazard in the city 
of Boston; and no approval other than 
that now required shall be necessary for 
contracts issued through the Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference, Factory Insurance 
Association, tourist floater, or ocean ma- 
rine departments, it being understood 
that the object of this restriction shall 
be to deprive certain companies of the 
power, through inland marine and gen- 
eral cover departments, of securing busi- 
ness at other than tariff rates. 

Any violations of the above shall be 
subject to the penalties provided for vio- 
lations of rules in the constitution, by- 
laws and brokerage and agency rules of 
- Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
nc. 


Expense Limitation 


Each board agent, general agent, 
branch office or home office of a com- 
pany domiciled in the territory of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc., 
and the metropolitan district, shall be 
limited in the expenditure for office rent, 
clerical hire and other general expenses 
incident to servicing business located in 
the territory of the board to an amount 
equal to not more than 10% of the pre- 
miums therein written by such board 
agent, general agent, branch or home 
office. Such limitation is not to include 
principals’ or partners’ drawing accounts, 
nor salaries of officials of incorporated 
agencies nor salaries of officials or 


branch managers of insurance companies, 
and/or home office expenses. Any board 
agent, general agent, branch office or 
home office of a company expending sums 
in excess of the aforesaid 10% of the 
premiums written in said territory of the 
board, shall be subject to the penalties 
provided for violations of rules in the 
constitution and by-laws of said Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc. 

The foregoing amendments shall take 
effect and be in force as of July 1, 1932, 
and apply to all business dating, or hav- 
ing inception, or written from and after 
July 1, 1932. 

WHEREAS the Eastern Underwriters 
Association has not yet adopted the rules 
of the Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., respecting commissions to 
brokers and agents in Boston and the 
metropolitan district or the rule as to 
the limitation of expenditures for the ac- 
quisition of business, and WHEREAS it 
is understood that the Boston Board 
agents control exclusively the territory 
known as Boston proper and the wharf 
and warehouse district, and WHEREAS 
it now appears from the records of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc., 
that as a result of over fifteen hundred 
(1500) requests received from companies 
and foreign brokers much of the fire in- 
surance business in said territory has 
been absorbed at rates other than those 
authorized by the said Boston Board, 
and the business thus taken away from 
the Boston agents has resulted in large 
financial loss to them. 

Now, therefore, it is VOTED that it 
is the sense of this meeting that the 
president and advisory committee shall 
certify the following schedule of com- 
missions of the Boston agents when and 
as of the same date the Eastern Under- 
writers Association adopt the rules of 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 








Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 








18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 



































Inc., respecting commissions to brokers 
and agents in Boston and the metropoli- 
tan district, and the rule as to the limita- 
tion of expenditures for the acquisition 
of business, as the rules of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association; and agree that 
inland marine and general cover depart- 
ments of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation companies shall issue policies 
which cover a fire hazard in said cor- 
porate Boston only on forms and at rates 
approved by said Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Inc. - 

The following is the schedule referred 
to above: 


Boston 
Modified Congested District........ 20% 
3alance of Old Central District..... 25% 


Balance of Boston Proper, being dis- 
tricts north of Massachusetts Ave. 
(including Wharf and Warehouse 


pe, helen Se ene D% 
3alance of Corporate Boston........ 30% 
Metropolitan District........ 20 and 25% 


Sub-Agency Business 


On business located within territory of 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Inc., 
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See advertisement appearing May 28 
in The Saturday Evening Post, using 
the vacation season to sell Personal 
Effects Coverage on the all-year basis. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


and Metropolitan District received from 
Class A and Class B agents, as defined 
in the rules of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Inc., the commissions paid 
the principal Boston agency, including 
sub-agency commissions, shall not ex- 
ceed 324%4.%, except on certain classes. 


CHASE CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 








Prominent Philadelphia Agent Named 
Head of Arrangements For National 
Ass’n Meeting in September 

Walter J. Chase was appointed general 
chairman of the convention committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at a meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the convention held Tuesday 
morning in Philadelphia. Mr. Chase is 
one of the leading agents in Philadelphia 
and was one of the men largely respon- 
sible for the reorganization of the Phil- 
adelphia Insurance Agents Association 
and its present ambitious program. 

Others appointed to the convention 
committee were Kenneth Bair, of Greens- 
burg, president of the Pennsylvania 
Agents’ Association, vice-chairman; John 
K. Payne, president of the Philadelphia 
Agents’ Association; H. T. Wilson; C. 
T. Monk, and Howard H. Kenney, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia association. 

The finance committee and the pub- 
licity committee were also named at this 
morning’s session. The finance commit- 
tee members are George S. Packard, 
chairman; Robert M. Coyle, vice-chair- 
man; Russell Bleakley, C. T. Monk and 
L. M. Addis. The publicity committee is 
composed of J. Alden Tifft, chairman; 
Stockton Townsend, C. T. Monk, How- 
ard H. Kenney, W. C. Price and W. 


Bishon. 





Merchants Fire to Vote 
On Reduction of Capital 


Stockholders of the Merchants Fire 
of New York will hold a special meet- 
ing on May 27 to vote on a proposal 
to reduce the capital stock from 
$4,000,000 to $1,750,000, thus transfer- 
ring $2,250,000 to net surplus account. 
The par value of the stock will be 
lowered from $10 to $2.50 a share. 
The par value of the preferred stock 
will remain at $100 a share according 
to Chairman of the Board Alden C. | 
Noble. 








CULVER HEADS N. Y. BOARD 

Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore companies, was _ on 
Wednesday elected president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Hart Darlington, U. S. manager, Nor- 
wich Union Fire; secretary, E. C. Deck- 
er, assistant secretary, Home; treasurer, 
W. L. Chambers, North British & Mer- 
cantile, and assistant treasurer, W. C- 
Howe, Liverpool & London & Globe. 


AMERICAN HOME MERGER . 
The American Constitution Fire will 
be merged with the American Home un- 
der the latter’s name and the capital of 
the new company will be $1,000,000. 


CRUM & FORSTER MERGER 
The Richmond of New York and the 
New York State Fire of the Crum & 
Forster group will be merged under the 
name of the Richmond. The capital will 
be $1,000,000 and net surplus about 
$600,000. 
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Valuable sculptures, paintings, 
tapestries, books and all works 
of art should be specially covered 
under our Fine Arts policy. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


E h M d L ERNEST STURM, Chairmen of the Boards N \% k N Y 
ight aiden Lane am BERNARD M.CULVER . President ome ew ore, > A 
se THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER . President 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —- ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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New Rule Curtails 
Minor Rate Changes 


MADE EFFECTIVE ON MAY 25 





Applies to New York State Outside of 
N. Y. Exchange Territory; Alterna- 
tive to Rate Increases 





On next Wednesday, May 25, the rul- 
ing of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization relative to reducing 
the number of minor rate changes on 
risks outside of the New York Exchange 
territory becomes effective. The notice 
as sent out recently by Secretary W. J. 
Ward, reads as follows: 

“On and after May 25, 1932, existing 
specifically published tariff rates on risks 
in the territories at the Buffalo, Subur- 
ban and Syracuse Divisions of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion shall, until further notice, remain 
as published and shall be regarded as 
subject to no changes, either by increase 
or reduction, except 

“(a) Town Key Rate Changes, 

“(b) Structural or hazard changes in- 
volving a difference of 25% or more of 
rate, or where there is a satisfactory 
evidence of a resulting change in pre- 
miums on outstanding insurance aggre- 
gating one hundred dollars or more, 

“(c) Change in classification aceording 
to New York State Classification Sched- 
ule, 

“(d) Changes subject to inspection by 
Sprinkler, Electrical or Engineering De- 
partments. 

“It is recognized that this plan should 
not affect pending action upon applica- 
tions for rerating for improvements now 
in progress which in good faith are en- 
titled to appropriate attention and recog- 
nition under existing practices. This 
thirty-day notice is therefore given so 
appropriate attention to pending appli- 
cations may be given. 

“This action, authorized by the Gov- 
erning Committee on April 5, 1932, and 
prompted by the unreasonably high cost 
of present rating practices, is taken as 
an alternative to advancing rates, which 
otherwise would be necessary.” 





New Rain Form 
(Continued from Page 22) 


desired against two-tenths of an inch of 
rainfall apply first the proper reduction 
to the base rate according to rule. 

In explaining the new Form “D” to its 
agents one of the company members of 
the Rain Insurance Association gave the 
following information relative to its ap- 
plication : 

Hours for Insurance 

“You will note that the base rate in- 
creased by 25% is to be charged there- 
for. Liability must commence and end 
on the hour, viz., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m., 6 p. m. 
to 10 p. m., etc., and we call specific at- 
tention that uneven hour periods are not 
to be insured, for instance, 5:30 to 8:30 
p. m., nor are two periods in one day, 
viz.: 10 a. m. to 2 p. m,, and 6 p. m. to 
10 p. m., to be insured on events of a 
continuous nature. This form is only to 
be used at locations equipped with regu- 








Need A Good Prospect List? 
Here’s A Way ........ 


We’ve just published a booklet called “Prospect and Mailing Lists” for you. It 
tells who your prospects are, where to get their names and a simple method of 


keeping your list up-to-date. 
yours for the asking. 


The booklet is based on actual experience and it’s 


This is just one of the ways that the London Assurance and the Manhattan make 
a real effort to help their agents. We follow a plan that boils down to this: If 
we help our agents in every practical way we can, they'll help us to more and 


better business. 


It seems to work. We’ve been going strong now for two hundred and twelve years 


—sixty years in the United States. 
Agency System. That works, too. 


We've always operated here by the American 


Wont you send, now, for “Prospect and Mailing Lists” the booklet we’ve published 


for American Agents? 


It may improve your methods a lot—and every little bit 


helps nowadays. Just clip out this advertisement and pin it to your business card 


or letterhead. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 





The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


OneE-Firty WILLIAM St. 


New York 


Tested by Fires of Three Centuries 


E.U. 





lar established United States Weather 
Bureau recording rain gauges. 

“Policies are not to be issued based 
on rain gauge readings at any other lo- 
cation or upon any other gauge than ob- 
tained from the recording gauges of a 
United States Weather Bureau. We call 
particular attention to this inasmuch as, 
for the proper underwriting of this form, 
this is absolutely necessary, and this rule 
is not to be deviated from in any in- 
stance. 

“A fully completed application signed 
by the assured must be secured in every 
case. The writing of this form is not 
being directed to the attention of agents 
located in cities not equipped with an 
automatic United States Weather Bu- 
reau recording gauge. Considerable 
study has been given to this form of pol- 
icy, and we have come to the conclusion 
that it may be issued profitably only 
under the above conditions. 


Should Stimulate Interest 
“Amount of insurance is limited to 
50% of previous experience. With the 


advent of this form it should stimulate 
interest in the cover. Should an agent 








ee 








Purely an Agency Company 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 


be unable to sell this form at the rates 
required, he should offer the other forms 
of coverage. 

“We also call attention to the type of 
risk under which this form should be 
used, and believe that with the knowl- 
edge of previous experience under such, 
we can rely upon our policy issuing of- 
fices and field men to use their good 
judgment in the acceptance of the busi- 
ness thereunder. Positively no allowance 
is to be made in the amount of insur- 
ance for the anticipation of an expan- 
sion of a coming event. The cover will 
be issued on past experience only and 
within the rules of which the amount 
of insurance is granted. We earnestly 
request rigid co-operation in the writ- 
ing of this form, and under the condi- 
tions as outlined, and trust that you may 
find it useful in again building up a 
spread and volume of rain business.” 


Special Form “C” Amended 


The special form of rain insurance is- 
sued by the Rain Insurance Association, 
known as Form “C”, effective May 15, 
has been amended so that it is now pos- 
sible to insure fairs with a gross income 
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Requests Companies 
Report Collections 


LETTER ON CENTRAL BUREAU 





Insurance Dep’t Asks Companies to For- 
ward Data to Bureau So That Rec- 
ords May Be Kept Clear 





Fire and casualty companies in New 
York state reporting to the Central Bu- 
reau have received from the New York 
Insurance Department a request to re- 
port to the Bureau as collected all earned 
premiums previously reported as over- 
due and unpaid. The Central Bureau 
collects data on the earned but unpaid 
premiums and has done a valuable serv- 
ice for nearly six years in getting brokers 
to clear up their arrears and those of 
assureds. However, the Bureau has not 
been able to obtain full information on 
the premiums which are later paid. This 
information the Department now wants 
sent to Manager Benjamin Mowry of the 
Central Bureau. In his letter to the com- 
panies Superintendent Van Schaick said 
in part: 

“This department has noted that rela- 
tively few offices are reporting to the 
Central Bureau the earned premiym 
items that have been paid subsequent 
to the filing of reports which listed 
same as unpaid. It is manifestly unfair 
to both brokers and assureds to have 
them charged on the records of the Cen- 
tral Bureau with unpaid items that have 
subsequently been paid but not cleared 
from the records for lack of advices 
from reporting offices. The failure to 
report such payments has also resulted 
in a limitation on the Bureau’s activi- 
ties. 

“To facilitate a program of extension 
of the activities of the Bureau for the 
mutual benefit of all reporting compa- 
nies, you are requested to furnish to 
the Central Bureau a monthly report of 
all such items on which subsequent pay- 
ments have been made to you. If there 
have been no collections of previously 
reported items made during the past 
month report ‘none.’ Special blanks will 
be sent you by the Central Bureau for 
your convenience in rendering such addi- 
tional monthly reports.” 





from the sources of income covered of 
$5,000 or more, over the entire period 
of the event. The amount of insurance 
granted on any one item of insurance 
shall not be less than 50% of the agreed 
anticipated gross income from _ the 
sources covered on such item. General 
Rule No. 7 has been amended so that 
the term of all business, except on a 
“no specific measurement of rainfall” 
basis, shall commence and end-on the 
hour. The credit allowed in certain 
changes under Form “A” does not apply 
to Form “C”. 

For “running races” the form is ap- 
plicable to events which have been held 
at least three consecutive years and at 
which the applicant’s proportion of the 
gross income was $10,000 or more, from 
the sources of income to be covered, and 
the minimum of insurance under any 
one item shall not be less than $5,000. 





AETNA FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Hartford Fire Company as of May 1 Had 
Net Surplus of $10,650,000 Above 
Capital of $7,500,000 

Agents of the Aetna (Fire) in all parts 
of the United States and Canada are re- 
ceiving copies of the company’s financia 
statement based on actual market values 
of stocks and bonds as of May 1, 19%. 
This mid-year exhibit shows assets ° 
$41,840,132 made up as follows: Bonds 
and stocks $35,810,968; real estate ei 
035,000; cash on hand and in banks $1, 
377,031; amounts due from agents }, 
323,501; ‘interest accrued $180,000; other 
admitted assets $113,630. : 

Under the liabilities the outstanding 
losses are given as $3,021,723; expense 
and tax reserves $560,000; unearned pre 
mium reserve $20,107,867; capital $7,500; 
000; and surplus over all liabilities $10; 
650,542. The policyholders’ surplus * 
$18,150,542. 
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Constructive Decisions of N. A. U. A. 
During Last “Uwelve Months 





Manager 











J. ROSS MOORE 


The National Automobile Underwriters 
\ssociation, facing a severe test during 
the last twelve months because of the 
general unsettlement in all lines of 
business, has continued to surmount the 
various problems which have arisen. It 
is greatly to the credit of the organiza- 
tion and its member companies that the 
fine spirit of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation in evidence when the reorganiza- 
tion of the former Conference was ef- 
fected still prevails. 

In periods of business reaction two 
courses lie ahead for most associations; 
the members either believe that their 
individual safety is preserved better by 
breaking away from self-imposed regu- 
lations and restrictions and thereby cre- 
ating a general stampede, or they de- 
cide that the ultimate welfare of each 
rests in continued strict adherence to 
the principles of organization. With the 
Passing of another year since the new 
Association was launched the general 
Opinion appears to be that the Associa- 
tion is as strong as ever. The current 
administration under the able leadership 
of Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president of 
the Aetna (Fire), who succeeded Rich- 
ard M. Bissell as president, is carrying 
on with the same high standards set by 
Its predecessors. , P 

Three Outstanding Moves 


_Three constructive decisions of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
Clation stand out above the rest in any 
review of activities of the last twelve 
months. They are the introduction in 
this country of the comprehensive pol- 
Cy to cover all fire company hazards; 
the practical solution of the finance 
Problem on so-called local or minor fi- 
nance risks, and the moderate upward 
revision of rates this year to keep un- 
derwriting upon a sound basis. 

he comprehensive policy was issued 
early this year after having been ap- 
Proved in principle at the annual meet- 
ing last November. It is now being sold 
jm many Eastern states and will prob- 
ably be made available in other parts 


Solution of Finance Problem, Intro- 


duction of Comprehensive Policy and 
Adjustment of Rates All Point to 
Strength of Association in Year of Stress 


of the country as the demand for it 
broadens. This policy is considered a 
definite step forward in underwriting 
practices because it offers motor-car 
owners all risks coverage, with the ex- 
ception of liability hazards, under a sin- 
gle contract. From the local agents’ 
standpoint the comprehensive form tends 
to eliminate the necessity of selling cli- 
ents fire, theft, collision and miscella- 
neous types of protection separately, each 
with a premium charge of its own. 

Outside of a few exceptions against 
generally recognized uninsurable hazards 
such as wear and tear and the like, this 
new policy gives assureds protection 
against every risk of damage to their 
cars. This eliminates worry on the part 
of buyers concerning the exact extent of 
coverage. The comprehensive policy has 
been marketed in Europe for several 
years and has achieved a distinct suc- 
cess there. It may be some time before 
Americans become widely “sold” on this 
form because they are so accustomed to 
the piecemeal policy but most automo- 
bile underwriters believe that this all- 
risks form has a tremendously important 
future. 

Change in Finance Risks 

Ever since the writing of finance risks 
was undertaken the companies have en- 
countered trouble in reconciling the the- 
ory of granting concessions for whole- 
sale risks with the complaints of local 
agents against discrimination. Part of 
this difficulty was ironed out as con- 
cerned the large finance risks because 
the local producers recognized that they 
would not ordinarily secure this insur- 
ance anyway. But with respect to the 
smaller finance and dealer accounts local 
agents and brokers kept hammering 
away at their insurance companies to 
eliminate ‘all existing rate differentials 
in favor of the finance companies. 

Under the old rules in effect prior to 
this year the local finance accounts, those 
having not more than 5,000 cars, were 
allowed 25% commission and 10% reim- 
bursement in addition. The new rules 
adopted last November provide: 

“That all local finance accounts be re- 


turned to a strictly manual rate basis 


and strictly standard local agency com- 
mission rules: in other words that man- 
ual rates and standard commissions be 
secured. 

“That those finance business accounts 
which may have been acquired during 
the past year on the basis of the 25% 
commission and 10% reimbursement be 
permitted to run with the understanding 
that such accounts must be adjusted by 
*February 1, 1932, to conform with the 
above proposals; and, further, that in the 
interim no new local finance accounts 
may be assumed by any member of this 
association on other than the new con- 
ditions as outlined above.” 

Manual Issued Earlier 


The 1932 manual of the association 
made its appearance on February 15 this 


year which was the earliest in several 
years. The rate schedules therein re- 
flected the reduced underwriting profits 
obtained by the companies last year. 
However, the upward trend in fire, theft 
and collision rates nationwide was not 
large in dollars and cents ner individual 
assured although the expected aggregate 
added income will be of material bene- 
fit to the companies. 

On account of the business reaction 
and the severe curtailment in the manu- 
facture of new automobiles underwriters 
estimate that this year’s premium income 
will show a decline of from 10 to 15% at 
least from the 1931 total. In February 
also rates were increased on single in- 
terest policies of dealers and finance 
companies covering fire, theft and col- 
lision insurance. 

When the 1932 manual was issued the 
rates were suspended in West Virginia 
in early March by the State Insurance 
Department which asked that the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation justify the increases made. Man- 
ager J. Ross Moore and Actuary A. J. 
Donahue attended a hearing at the In- 
Surance Department there, convinced the 
state officials of the necessity for the 
changes and approval was given then by 
West Virginia to put the new rates into 
effect on May 1. 

In July of last year the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association ruled 
that no extra charge should be made for 
radios installed in automobiles where 
such extra equipment came with the car 
when originally purchased. Prior to that 
time-an extra premium charge had been 
in effect. 


Restrictions in Chicago 


Effective January 1, 1932, an equipment 
exclusion endorsement was attached to 
theft policies on cars in Chicago appli- 
cable to theft, robbery and pilferage cov- 
erage. In cases where the broad form 
theft policy is used in Chicago there is 
an extra charge made for the insurance 
of equipment. 

Due likewise to the serious automobile 
theft situation in Chicago the association 
has provided a penalty for car owners 
who have no garage accommodations but 
park their cars in the public streets all 
night. The penalty is a limitation of 
loss payment to 75% of any theft or pil- 
ferage loss sustained. However, if an 
assured’s car is placed in a garage at 
night then this restriction does not apply. 
Chicago is as yet the only city in the 
country singled out for the application of 
these restrictions, although New York. 
Philadelphia and some other cities have 
had certain limited theft clauses applied 
in the past. 

Many of the association corananies are 
now writing towing and service expense 
coverage which has recently been made 
available in many Western states and 
which is contemplated for the Eastern 
states. For a premium of $2 an endorse- 
ment is attached to the fire and theft 


| Actuary 
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A. J. DONAHUE 


policy whereby the assured is reimbursed 
for any towing or service expense up 
to $10. 

The association has made no major 
changes in the rules governing the writ- 
ing of automobile fleets but it has con- 
sistently endeavored to have the mem- 
ber companies adhere to the existing 
rules and rates and not, for the sake of 
meeting outside competition, apply fleet 
rates to cars which do not qualify under 
proper fleet schedules. The matter of 
fleet rating is one which has caused no 
little trouble, due particularly to the ac- 
tivities of non-board companies, but 
many believe that this problem is grad- 
ually being brought under control. 


Rawlings 
(Continued from Page 22) 


inventoried at $100,000 in 1929, rated at 
1%, producing a premium of $1,000, upon 
which the agent received a commission 
of 25%, or $250. In 1931 the actual mer- 
chandise was reduced 50%, but in addi- 
tion to that a further reductién in com- 
modity prices had been made so that the 
inventory shrunk to $30000. At 1% the 
agent’s commission would be $75 instead 
of $250, but he doubtless did as muclr, if 
not more, work in securing this renewal 
than he did on the business in 1929. 

“However, this is not the whole story 
for in the meantime the plant may have 
been sprinklered, reducing the rate to 
perhaps 25¢ and producing a 1932 pre- 
mium of $75, or a commission of $18.75 
to the agent. From $250 to $18.75 is a 
decided drop. While I am not advocat- 
ing an increase in commission to agents, 
I am merely pointing out that the com- 
mission item should be given thorough 
study bv all companies, regardless of 
their affiliations, before too decided a 
step is taken. I have always been a firm 
believer that the agents should be taken 
into consultation before any drastic ac- 
tion is taken in reference to the busi- 
ness they produce.” 
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Liquor Loss Liability 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been so used. This property is referred 
to herein briefly as “other property il- 
legally possessed.” 

(See National Prohibition Act, 
section 25.) 


I. The Question Stated 


In view of the National Prohibition 
Act, which, after providing for different 
punishments for its violation, declares 
that there shall be no property rights 
in “illegally possessed intoxicating li- 
quor” or “other property illegally pos- 
sessed,” can an insured recover upon a 
fire policy for a loss to such liquor or 
property? 

While we have been unable to find a 
case that squarely and directly decides 
our question, still, in support of our con- 
tention we have found cases that are 
controlling. While each of these cases 
involves different facts, still the under- 
lying principle is the same. To best ap- 
preciate, then, the controlling effect of 
the principle upon the fact-situation in- 
volved in our question, it is necessary to 
study the fact-situation in each of these 
cases in detail. Moreover, it will be 
end instructive to consider the cases 
chronologically. 

Before taking up this study, however, 
it will clarify our argument if we first 
set forth the pertinent provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act and their judi- 
cial interpretation. 


Il. The Eighteenth Amendment 


The Eighteenth Amendment (which 
went into effect January 16, 1920), in- 
sofar as material to our inquiry provides 
as follows: 

Section 1: “After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufac- 


Title Il 


ture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquor within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation from 
the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
a asia purposes is hereby prohib- 
ited.” 


Section 2: 

“The Congress and the several States 
shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

This Amendment was construed in 
United States v. Dowling, 278 Fed. 630, 
where the court held at page 637: 

“This amendment is at once the law 
forbidding the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation and exportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, and at the same time it is a grant 
of plenary power to the Congress to en- 
act legislation appropriate for its en- 
forcement.” 

To enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
Congress accordingly thereafter passed 
the National Prohibition Act (41 Stat- 
utes at Large 305), which became effec- 
tive (January 16, 1920) concurrently with 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 


III. The National Prohibition Act 


To begin with, Section 3 of Title 2 of 
the National Prohibition Act (41 St. at L. 
308) provides as follows: 

“No person shall manufacture, sell, 
barter, transport, import, export, deliver, 
furnish or possess any intoxicating liquor 
except as authorized in this Act, and all 
the provisions of this Act shall be lib- 
erally construed to the end that the use 
of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may 
be prevented. * * *” 

Then, again, Section 18 of the said Act 
(41 St. at L. 313) provides: 

“It shall be unlawful to advertise, 
manufacture, sell, or possess for sale any 
utensil, contrivance, machine, prepara- 
tion, compound, tablet, substance, for- 
mula direction, or recipe advertised, de- 
signed, or intended for use in the unlaw- 
ful manufacture of intoxicating liquor.” 

Also, Section 21 of the same Act 
St. at L. 314) provides as follows: 

“Any room, house, building, boat, ve- 
hicle, structure, or place where intoxi- 
cating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, 
or bartered in violation of this title, and 
all intoxicating liquor and property kept 
and used in maintainng the same, is 


(41 


hereby declared to be a common nui- 
sance, and any person who maintains 
such a common nuisance shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or be imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. * * *” 

Furthermore, and most particularly, 
Section 25 of the said Act (41 St. at L. 
315) provides: 

“It shall be unlawful to have or pos- 
sess any liquor or property designed for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating this title or which has 
been so used, and no property rights 
shall exist in any such liquor or prop- 
erty. A search warrant may issue as 
provided in Title XI of public law num- 


Amendment, and are authorized by it as 
appropriate legislation under the implied 
grant of power to select the means of 


enforcement. McCulloch v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. 316, 421, 4 L. Ed. 579; Prigg v. 
Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539, 618, 10 L. Ed. 
1060; Levin v. United States, 128 Fed. 
826, 827, 63 C. C. A. 472.” 

See to the same effect, a v. United 
States, 11 Fed. (2d) 260, 26 

Also, in Carroll v. United States, 267 
U. S. 132, 143, the court held: 

“Section 25, Title II of the National 
Prohibition Act, c. 85, 41 Stat. 305, 315, 
passed to enforce the Fighteenth ‘Amend- 
ment, makes it unlawful to have or pos- 
sess any liquor intended for use in vio- 
lating the Act, or which has been so 
used, and provided that no property right 
shall exist in such liquor.” 

Property Used to Make Liquor 

It should be noted at this point that 

Section 25 of the Act not only applies 





certified public accountant. 





| Kaplan a Distinguished Lawyer 


Abraham Kaplan, author of the legal analysis of the liability of fire 
insurance companies on losses involving violation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, has had a distinguished career as a lawyer in New York. A graduate 
of both the New York University Law School and the School of Commerce 
with high honors he has been a member of the bar since 1908. He is also a 
Mr. Kaplan served several years as a New 
York State Senator and while in the legislature was a member of the senate 
insurance committee and of the Lockwood Investigating Committee in 1919; 
1920, acting as assistant counsel to Samuel Untermyer. 
president of the Municipal Civil Service Commission of New York in 1921 
and has held that post to the present time. 
Kaplan & Berger and prior to the formation of the firm with Samuel A. 
Berger he has been instrumental in securing the arrest and conviction of 
many gangs of firebugs and crooked assureds who have sought to mulct 
fire insurance companies out of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Kaplan & Berger are now Incated at 90 John Street, New York City. 


He was appointed 


As a member of Powers, 


Powers, 








bered 24 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, ap- 
proved June 15, 1917, and such liquor, 
the containers thereof, and such property 
so seized shall be subject to such dispo- 
sition as the court may make thereof. If 
it is found that such liquor or property 
was so unlawfully held or possessed, or 
had been so unlawfully used, the liquor 
and all property designed for the unlaw- 
ful manufacture of liquor shall be de- 
stroyed, unless the court shall otherwise 
order.* * * The property seized on 
any such warrant shall not be taken 
from the officer seizing the same on any 
writ of replevin or other like process.” 
Making Possession Unlawful 

This section prohibits even the pos- 
session of liquor or property designed 
for the manufacture thereof, intended for 
use in violation of the Act, or which 
liquor or property has been so used. 
Under the Eighteenth Amendment, Con- 
gress has power to make such possession 
unlawful (Massey v. United States, 281 
Fed. 293). The court in the Massey case 
held at page 294: 

“* * * The right of Congress to 
make the possession of intoxicating 
liquor unlawful, except under the re- 
strictions imposed by the National Pro- 
hibition Act (41 Stat. 305), has been sus- 
tained in the cases of United States v. 
Murphy (D. C.) 264 Fed. 842, 844; Rose 
v. United States (C. C. A.) 274 Fed. 245, 
248, and Page v. United States (C. C. A.) 
278 Fed 41, 44, upon the ground that the 
appropriateness of the legislation to be 
enacted to enforce the amendment is for 
Congress to select, that such legislation 
cannot be stricken down, unless it has no 
substantial relations to the enforcement 
of the amendment, that the unrestricted 
right of possession of such intoxicating 
liquor affords an opportunity to violate 
the provisions of the amendment, and 
hinders the detection of the unlawful 
traffic in such liquors, and that therefore 
the restriction of possession bears a sub- 
stantial relation to the enforcement of 
the amendment. * * * 

“While neither the purchase nor the 
possession of intoxicating liquor is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it is obvious that the pen- 
alizing of its purchase and of its posses- 
sion efficiently limits the amount of the 
unlawful sales, manufacture, and impor- 
tation of such liquor, and therefore the 
provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act prohibiting the possession of intoxi- 
cating liquor have a substantial relation 
to the enforcement of the Eighteenth 


to the possession of “illegally possessed 
intoxicating liquor” but also applies to 
the possession of property designed for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating the Act or which has 
been so used. 

In this connection, see United States 
v. Horton, 282 Fed. 731; Danovitz v. 
United States, 281 U. S. 389; and Gal- 
lagher v. United States, 6 Fed. (2d) 758. 

Furthermore, Section 29 of the Act (41 
St. at L. 316) provides as follows: 

“Any person who manufactures or sells 
liquor in violation of this title shall for 
a first offense be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not exceeding six 
months, and for a second or subsequent 
offense shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $2,000 and be imprisoned 
not less than one month nor more than 
five years. 

“Any person * * * [who] violates 
any of the provisions of this title, for 
which offense a special penalty is not 
prescribed, shall be fined for a first of- 
fense not more than $500; for a second 
offense not less than $100 nor more than 
$1.000, or be imprisoned not more than 
ninety days; for any subsequent offense 
he shall be fined not less than $500 and 
be imprisoned not less than three months 
nor more than two years. lillie 

Then again, Section 33 of the Act (41 
St. at L. 317) provides as follows: 

“After February Ist, 1920, the posses- 
sion of liquors by any person not legally 
permitted under this chapter to possess 
liquor shall be prima facie evidence that 
such liquor is kept for the purpose of 
being sold. bartered, exchanged. given 
away, furnished, or otherwise disposed 
of in violation of this title. * * *” 


Establishing Legal Possession 


In this connection we desire to state 
that the complaint in an action to re- 
cover possession of intoxicating liquor 
must affirmatively allege facts showing 
that the plaintiff is legally entitled to the 
possession thereof (Meyer v. Meyer, 130 
Misc. 719; Lennox v. Meehan, 201 N. Y. 
Sunp. 710): and that the burden of es- 
tablishing is on the possessor to prove 
that the liquor was lawfullv acquired, 
nossessed and used (United States v. A. 
Ouantity of Contraband Liquor, 47 Fed. 
(2d) 321). 

Further, in connection with Section 
33, we wish to refer to the case of Gal- 


lagher v. United States, 6 Fed. (2d) 758. 


In this case certain liquor was unlaw- 
fully seized and a demand was made for 











ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


its return. In denying its return the 
court held at page 759: 

“Section 33 of title 2, National Pro- 
hibition Act (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1923, s. 10138%t) provides that ‘the pos- 
session of liquor by anv person not le- 
gally permitted’ under the act ‘to pos- 
sess liquor shall be prima facie evidence 
that such liquor is kept for the purpose 
of being * * * disposed of in viola- 
tion of’ the act. On this record the 
warehouse was in possession without a 
permit, and the liquors were therefore 
presumptively being held for the purpose 
of violating the act. Section 25 of title 
2 (Compt. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, s. 
10138'4m) provides that it shall be un- 
lawful ‘to have or possess any liquor 
* * * intended for use in violating’ 
the act, ‘and no property rights shall ex- 
ist in any such liquor.’ Thus the liquors 
in question, being prima facie so intend- 
ed, were unlawfully possessed by the 
warehouse, and neither Gallagher nor 
any one else could have any ‘property 
rights’ in them.” 

In brief: In view of the foregoing, 
it is clear that as to “illegally possessed 
intoxicating liquor” or “other property 
illegally possessed,” the National Prohi- 
bition Act deprives the quondam owner 
of any property rights in such liquor 
or property; forbids him even to pos- 
sess the same; makes him guilty of a 
crime; subjects him to a fine or impris- 
onment or both, and the liquor or prop- 
erty in question to seizure and confisca- 
tion. 


(To Be Continued) 





FIRE LOSSES UP AGAIN 





Total for April Was $43,822,233, an 
Increase of 5.79% Over Same 
Month of 1931 

Fire losses in the United States appeat 
to be on a definite trend upward for the 
time being at least, and this is happen- 
ing with an accompanying reduction in 
premium income. For April the losses 
as reported by the National Board ol 
Fire Underwriters totaled $43,822,233, 
which is an increase of $2,398,469 over 
the same month of 1931 but a reduction 
of $5,366,891 from the March, 1932, total. 
For April, 1930, the losses were $43,- 
550,996. 

For the first four months of this yeaf 
the estimated losses amount to $172,000,- 
762 as compared with $171,364,626 for the 
same period last year. For the first four 
months of 1930 the losses totaled $172- 
066,363. Thus it will be seen that the 
losses for the first four months of 1932 
and those for the same period of 193) 
are practically the same although during 
the last two years the premium income 
has dropped considerably. This will 
mean a substantial increase in the 
loss ratio unless losses fall off during the 
last six months of this year. 
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The ROYAL—LIVERPOOL GROUPS 
for 
SECURITY and SERVICE 
aaa) OTH the “Royal” and the ‘Liverpool’’ | 
B have been continuously in business for ty etl a ‘en i 
; 7 () 
over eighty years, the “Newark” for Ir jil rf ile sl 
AAA 
more than a hundred years and the 
the . “Queen” for more than forty years; all indicat- 
Pro- ing permanence and stability, covering as the ih FF 
upp. : vit 
periods do, many depressions and major confla- lad 
Sie | grations. All the Companies of these Groups ‘ie FF : Ae ~ PP 
pose . e . all 
ola- —Fire, Casualty and Marine—have established : i PF F Hd: Y Lal 
c } 
Th records second to none. Below are summarized 
"tae statements of the financial positions of the 
ihe ° 4 ee ° 2? 
un- Companies comprising the ‘‘Royal-Liverpool 
pod : ; , , 
ped Groups. Their standing is unquestionable. 
sees The resources listed comprise those, and 
the : , 
nor only those, actually held in the United States. adel | 
perty ROYAL BUILDING, 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ping, 
esse 
erty FINANCIAL STATEMENT BASED ON MARKET VALUES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 
roht 
en ; UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31,1931 
pos- NET SURPLUS TO 
of, a PREMIUMS POLICYHOLDERS 
mal 1931 ASSETS LIABILITIES (Includes Capital) 
fisca $1,643,943 American & Foreign Insurance Company of New York $6,013,272 $2,659,505 $3,353,767 
668,317 British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. . 2,894,987 1,348,208 1,546,779 
166,757 Capital Fire Insurance Company of California . .— 1,067,874 409,245 658,629 
3,537,030 Eagle Indemnity Company . 7,074,172 5,552,828 1,521,344 
, an 720,735 Federal Union Insurance Company . 2,428,986 * 1,258,160 1,170,826* 
19,464,132 Globe Indemnity Company . 35,359,508 29,049,960 6,309,548 
og 9,930,468 The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. 20,455,893 16,429,231 4,026,661 
ale 3,383,609 The Newark Fire Insurance Company . 9,240,246 5,867,090 3,373,156 
on it 7,803,935 Queen Insurance Company of America 22,428,216 13,896,031 8,532,184 
_ 13,882,167 Royal Indemnity Company . 26,577,861 23,066,632 3,511,228 
22,233, 9,786,967 Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. . 24,620,304 | 16,654,936 7,965,367 
— 1,938,538 Star Insurance Company of America ‘ee 5,185,048 3,291,366 1,893,681 
cuio 
ail 539,528 Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. . 1,349,517 689,313 660,203 
$43, oe —_—_— —_—_ ee 
| $73,466,126 Total $164,695,884*  $120,172,505 $44,523,373* 
bod SEE * Additional $500,000 since paid into surplus of “Federal Union” 
or the 
st four 
be Surplus to Policyholders (Market Values as of December 31, 1931) . . « $44,523,373 
f 1932 
Be Surplus to Policyholders (Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values). . . . $69,654,171 
nor 
ne fire 
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Eight Outstanding Employes of 
Home Awarded European Trips 


Announcement was made in these col- 
umns last week of the awarding of trips 
to Europe to eight employes of the Home 
of New York for excellent service ren- 
dered during the last year. Following 





MISS KATHERINE BECK 

is brief mention about each of the win- 

ners and the trips which they shiz ll take : 
Miss Katherine Beck, one of the first 

group prize winners, is supervisor of the 





CLINTON E. ALLEN 

telephone division and has been with the 
company since September, 1923. Russell 
Blair is in the loss department and has 
supervision of reinsurance losses. He 





was employed by the company in May, 
1924. Clinton E. Allen has been with 
the company for twelve years and is a 
supervisor in the automobile department. 

Of the second group prize winners 





RUSSELL BLAIR 


Miss M. V. D. Cornell is the veteran 
having twenty-two years’ se rvice to her 
record. She is chief license clerk in the 
agency record department. Next in 
point of years of service comes Miss 
Violet Rosa of the personnel department 
with almost fourteen years. George 
Taylor, examiner for Iowa in the West- 
ern department, has been with the com- 
pany for nine years. Miss Amelia 
Liedka of the control department has had 
charge of ledgers and past due accounts 
— 1925. Miss E. Lutz came with the 
Home later in the same year and is a 
bookkeeper in the Eastern department. 

Miss Beck and Mr. Blair sail from 
New York on July 16 aboard the Aqui- 
tania and return to New York on Au- 
gust 12 on the Berengaria. While in 
Europe they will visit England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland and France. Mr. 
Allen sailed aboard the Laconia on May 
14, returning on the Berengaria June 10 
after visiting the same five countries as 
the first tour. Winners of the second 
group of prizes sail on the Berengaria 
on June 15 and will visit England, 
France, Holland and Belgium and return 
July 8 on the Mauretania. 





EVERETT J. HICKS DEAD 
Everett J. Hicks of Detroit, Michigan 
state agent of the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co., died last Satur- 
day at the age of 61. 
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INSURANCE C¢€O. LTD 


SINCERITY | 
ENTHUSIASM 


These are the words which 
express the spirit behind this 
organization. e Every act of 
the day...every plan for the 
future...must be of greater help 
to our agents because of these 
driving forces. e Agency prob- 
lems are my problems. Let me 
help you hold your business... 
gain new prospects...and solve 
those questions with which those 
in our business are ever plied. 
If it's how to write right, write. 
\s00 hk 


Field Correspondent 
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HORSES WORTH $1,500,000 

Leo Thieman, secretary of the Louis- 
ville Board, and also secretary of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, remarked: “A lot of people do 
not realize the importance of the race- 
horse breeding industry to Kentucky. 
Recently I accompanied George W. 
Scott, assistant secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; John 





“For Souk Cantal Thought ” 


Men are judged by their Associates. 


Likewise 


offered to their clients. 


Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 


The HANOVER & FULTON will prove satisfactory to your assured. 








M. Hennessy, Louisville, and E. T. Hou- 
lilihan, Jr., Lexington agent, on a trip 
of inspection to some of the thorough- 
bred horse breeding farms. Talk of large 
values in horse flesh: We visited the 
Riddle farm and saw four stallions on 
this one farm that are insured for 
$1,500,000 collectively, under an all risk 
marine form. The four were Man 0! 
War, Broomsweep, Mars and Crusader, 
all truly greats.” 





$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN, 1, 1952 


$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,824,484 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


$75,358,933 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company OF New York 


ash Value 


at the Time of Loss 


ASH value at the time of loss is what an 
insurance company contracts to pay in a 
policy. It is glad to pay too, when a loss 

is honest. When property is over-insured, it pays 
only cash value, and when under-insured, its share 
of the cash value at the time of loss, as determined 
by coinsurance. 


Simple as this is, it is nevertheless a source of 
difficulty to insurance because of public misunder- 
standing. Sometimes the over-insured feels that 
since he paid a certain premium he should collect 
in full, while the under-insured may feel that he 
should receive at least the face value of his policy. 


Fire insurance continues to pay its losses in the 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Giose & Repusiic INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Importers & Exporters INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 


Capital, $1,000,000.60 


usual way. It is not delaying, except when a loss 
is suspicious or dishonest. 


Such action in these times of stress is winning 
public favor. People are learning many things 
about stock fire insurance. Among them, that it 
is a business organized to weather economic storm 
and stress or conflagrations, and that the interest 
of the policyholder is uppermost in its mind, as 
indicated by the loss payment record. Excuses 
for delay could be found readily enough, but they 
are not needed. 


In short, the insuring public knows that insur- 
ance always pays cash value at the time of loss 
and lives up to the letter and spirit of its contract. 


INSURANCE Co, 
Newark, N. J. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Mercuants & MANUFACTURERS FIRE 


Chartered 1849 


oF AMERICA KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1862 oF New York New York Fire [NsurANceE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Incorporated 1832 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











In traveling around I have often heard 
high school boys and girls murdering the 
E nglish language while talking about al- 
gebra, philosophy and other higher stud- 
1es—using the double negative, slang and 
exhibiting, in other ways a woeful lack 
of knowledge of the mother tongue. 1 
wonder whether youngsters today think 
that the English they are taught in 
school is for use in class room only. The 
seeming lack of knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is later on mirrored by the 
abominable letters dictated or written by 
the younger generation of business men, 
when not supe rvised by some older men. 
Correct spelling and phrasing seem to 
be a lost art, as well as correct speak- 
ing. 


* * x 

Wonder Works of Nature 
In investigating mines or mineral 
plants where the crystalline form of 


some mineral is used (like garnet mills 
in New York state, for instance) it al- 
ways interested me to observe and study 
the forms of crystals. It is certainly a 
wonderful thing to me, that when cer- 
tain minerals crystallize, this crystalliza- 
tion follows certain set rules as to shape. 
Minerals crystallize in six-sided forms 
without variations. Nothing seems to 
upset nature’s well-thought out plan in 
the science of crysté sllography. The hex- 
agon, or six-sided figure, seems to be a 
favorite scheme of nature; the bee cell is 
six-sided, and mathematically accurate 
(equilateral hexagon). Snow crystals are 
largely six-sided. The beauty of the snow 
crystal is truly breath- taking when ex- 
amined closely, and the marvel is that 
no one crystal seems exactly alike, they 
say. To observe such wonders of na- 
ture and deny the existence of some 
“Master Mind” or “Directing Spirit” is 
impossible to a thinking man, whatever 
name you may give this ‘ ‘Supreme In- 
telligence.” 
* * * 
An Unusual Accident 

The most remarkable accident I ever 
heard of happened years ago in the New 
York Central’s Buffalo yards. Just at 
the moment when a passenger was step- 
ping from one car to another in the 
vestibule, the coupling parted and the 
passenger fell between the cars and was 
killed. Couplings may give way, there is 
nothing unusual to that. but that it 
should break just as a passenger was 
stepping across does seem odd. 

s a 6S 


Playing Pranks in the Old Days 

One of the fool stunts we indulged in 
in our younger days on the road, when 
we were all young and foolish, was to 
go down a corridor in a hotel and mix 
up the shoes left outside of rooms by 
foreigners who followed the foreign cus- 
tom of leaving them outside to be pol- 
ished. It also evoked our youth- 
ful mirth to hear swearing in several 
languages in the morning on the part 
of these foreigners. Of course we should 
have been spanked, but if we were young 


again, we would probably do the same 
thing, and I know several men well above 
the grade of secretary in big companies 
now, who did those things with me in 
our youths, who would not admit it now, 
if | reminded them of it, but who would 
nevertheless snicker to themselves pri- 
vately when alone and wish the old days 
were back 
* * &* 
One Wild “Roastbeef” Loose 

A French friend of mine, when she 
was new in this country years ago and 
when her English vocabulary was lim- 
ited, told me with great gusto in later 
years, how, when she visited some stock- 
yards in Buffalo or Chicago, and was 
frightened by an animal that had 
broken loose, she ran to a guide or an 
employe shouting: “Meester, meester, 
one ‘wild roastbeef’ is chasing me.” 

* * x 


Poetical Tribute to “Tom” Gallagher 

The following poem was read at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club at Dans- 
ville, N. Y., T. E. Gallagher’s home town, 
a few years ago: 

At the Rotary luncheon at the Fos- 
ter Tuesday, T. E. Gallagher of Chicago, 
as guest of honor, was introduced by H 
W. DeLong, Sr., as follows: 

It’s a great day for Dansville 

When Tom comes to town; 
Main street is all on tiptoe 

As the news goes up and down, 
A score of hands reach out to greet 

When he swings off the ’bus. 
And Gallagher becomes at once, 

A happy one of us. 


“Hello, Bill! and how’s the wife 
And all the little kids? 

And Jack, old boy, I see you still 
Are hanging on the skids. 

How many grand children, you ask, 
Well, let me think a ween 

The last report, when I left home, 
Tallied a-round eighteen.” 


A steady round of calls he makes 
On all the friends of yore; 

Be it at millionaire or spalpeen, 
He knocks at every door. 

With pleasant word and merry jest 
He greets both great and small, 

And heavy hearts grow light again 
When Tommy makes a call. 


We all are fond of Gallagher 
And glad to call him friend, 
Not for his life successes, 
Though great they must have end. 
But for his truth and honesty, 
His loyalty to home. 
His braveness in adversity, 
His grip when sorrows come. 


So here’s a health to Gallagher, 
The honored guest today. 

Who after years of steady work 
Can now afford to play. 

May happy fate grant many times 
That in the years to come 


We'll hear Tom’s voice and clasp 


Tom’s hand 
While we bid him welcome home. 
* * * 


Passing Up Real Talent in Company 

ffices 

When companies had to make their 
dividends by underwriting, and the in- 
vestment account did not help them to 
make up deficits as they did in recent 
times, it was customary for the chief 
executives to come to the maps them- 
selves regularly (and they were mostly 
field trained men) and pass on business 
when some important point was involved. 
This was before the day of machine 
made rates and forms and reinsurance, 
when the passing of business was con- 
sidered the chief function of the best 
talent in the official corps. 

The so-called era of prosperity, really in- 
flation, minimized the importance of the 
real talent that was in offices. It grieved 
me to see that a very talented ex-field- 
man in a prominent New York office, 
who had become a high official, told me 
when I asked him about some under- 
writing matter, that he was no longer 
active in that line, but showed me the 
company restaurant which he had or- 
ganized and was supervising with a great 
deal of pride. In my foolish way I 
thought that it would be better for the 
company to hire a restaurant man to 
run a restaurant, instead of having a 
magnificently trained underwriter run it, 
thus depriving himself and his company 
of his seasoned abilities as an under- 
writer. However, I may be wrong. 


TO SPEAK ON U. & O. RISKS 

Frederick J. Haarde, special agent of 
the America Fore Companies at Phila- 
delphia, and Robert H. Bvrnes, manager 
of the use and occupancy department of 
the America Fore companies, will speak 
on U. & O. insurance at the Necho Allen 
Hotel in Pottsville next Wednesday, 
May 25, as part of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Days program. 


INLAND MARINE BULLETIN 
The insurance department of the 








Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just issued a bulletin on in- 
land transportation insurance, explain- 
ing the inland miarine field in general 
and giving details about some of the 
more important lines of coverage. 





FEWER TOBACCO RISKS 





Connecticut River Valley Survey Indi- 
cates Only Small Percentage of 
Crop Will Be Covered 


Approximately 15% or less of the to- 
bacco to be grown in the Connecticut 
Valley this season will be covered by 
hail storm insurance, the smallest 
amount in many years, and only two in- 
surance companies will cover the field, a 
survey has indicated. The figure is 
based on an estimated total crop of 17,500 
acres, approximately 30% less than last 
year’s crop. 

The expected decrease in the amount 
of insurance to be written is attributed 
to three factors: (1) disinclination of in- 
surance companies to handle this type 
of storm insurance; (2) the fact that 
many tobacco growers are planting di- 
versified crops this year and, with their 
resources not entirely dependent on their 
tobacco crop, feel that it is not worth 
while to buy insurance; and (3) the fact 
that many farmers this year have not 
sufficient capital to invest in insurance. 





AMER. MERCHANT MARINE ACT. 


The Pioneer Agency, Inc., 90 John 
Street, New York City, has been appoint: 
ed head suburban and country-wide bind- 
ing agents of the American Merchant 
Marine. This agency also represents the 
Northwestern National for automobile 
fire and theft. E. B. Platzker is presi- 
dent of this new agency and W. L. Petti- 
bone is vice-president and treasurer. 
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GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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Collision Insurance A Most 
Vital Cover for Car Owners 


Experience Shows That Collision Hazard Is Greatest Which Is 
Faced; Deductible Forms Make Protection Available 
To All At Low Cost 


Automobile underwriters are still at a 
loss to understand the reluctance with 
which car owners purchase collision in- 
surance, particularly when the public in 
general realizes that the collision haz- 
ard is the greatest, from the point of 
view of frequency of accidents, which ex- 
ists. For several years the fire compa- 
nies have sought to impress automobile 
owners with the necessity for carrying 
collision coverage. Their efforts have 
borne fruit very slowly, although some 
progress is noticeable. The companies 
want their local agents to keep on pre- 
senting collision insurance sales argu- 
ments with the hope that persistency and 
repetition will in time overcome the in- 
ertia that now exists. 

A few years ago collision insurance 
was rarely bought because premium rates 
for full coverage were well nigh pro- 
hibitive for the average prospect. Dur- 
ing the period prior to the introduction 
of the deductible features in connection 
with collision insurance the public 
formed a deep-seated resistance which 
even today is so difficult to overcome. 
At that time and even now full cover 
collision protection is supposed to be sold 
principally to those wealthy enough to 
pay the price without any financial sac- 
rifices and to those who by virtue of 
previous experience believe that their 
own losses in the twelve months ahead 
will more than offset the premiums paid 

Wide Range of Deductible Covers 

There is no denying the fact that full 
cover collision insurance even today costs 
far more than the average car owner can 
afford. But that should be no bar, never- 
theless, to buying some form of collision 
insurance which is easily within the reach 
of everyone’s pocketbook and which 
grants protection against all real colli- 
sion losses. Practically all fire insurance 
companies today offer collision policies 
with deductibles that cost considerably 
less than personal liability coverage. The 
member companies of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association offer 
the following deductibles with collision 
contracts: $25, $50, $100, $250 and $500. 
They did have $15 and $75 deductibles 
= - sale of these has been aban- 
oned. 

Although under the deductible forms 

an assured does not receive any com- 
pensation from his insurer unless his 
collision loss exceeds the deduction in 
his policy he knows that he cannot suf- 
fer a serious collision loss without his 
insurance company paying for the major 
part of the damage sustained. Collision 
coverage is and should be. essentially 
catastrophe insurance. And as such the 
cost to policyholders is low and entirely 
reasonable. 
_ Why is the average automobile owner 
in error in not carrying some sort of 
collision protection? One answer to this 
question is definitely found in the sta- 
tistics presented for public consumption 
by the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford in its amazing analysis of automo- 
bile accidents entitled “Tremendous 
Trifles.” While this volume deals only 
with motor car accidents involving inju- 
Ties and deaths the figures are important, 
too, as applied to collisions. 

One table of statistics in “Tremendous 
Trifles” records 1,281,400 motor vehicles 
im accidents in 1931 which resulted in 
personal injuries or deaths. Of these cars 
1,225,070 or over 95% were apparently 
Mm good condition at the time of the ac- 
cidents, while only 18,290 had defective 
brakes and 9,300 were without chains or 
Other protection on wet and slippery 
toads. The other common causes of ac- 


cidents accounted for only about 29,000 
of the total. 
Good Upkeep No Bar to Collisions 

The principal lesson to be drawn from 
the aforementioned figures is that no 
owner of a motor vehicle can assure him- 
self of immunity from collisions because 
his car is kept constantly in good con- 
dition or because he is a careful driver. 
Obviously such cannot eliminate the col- 
lision hazard every driver faces when he 
takes his automobile out of the garage. 

The total of 1,225,070 motor vehicles 
cited by the Travelers takes into consid- 
eration as stated only those cars which 
were in accidents resulting in personal 
injury or deaths. Local agents and car 
owners alike realize that several times 
this total is necessary to ascertain the 
number of cars in collisions that did not 
involve personal injuries. With approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 automobiles owned in 
this country it is reasonable to believe 
that the total “collisions,” as defined in 
insurance policies, in 1931 numbered sev- 
eral million. From the insurance view- 
point any damage sustained by an auto- 
mobile coming in contact with a moving 
or stationary object is a collision. 

Why, then, should Mr. Car Owner be 
so ready to purchase fire and theft in- 
surance from his local agent and at the 
same time offer determined resistance to 
arguments for collision coverage? There 
exists no logical reason for such oppo- 
sition. 

Even though state legislatures, county 
and local governments have this year re- 
duced their appropriations for road con- 
struction this work is not being elimi- 
nated entirely. The motorist is still 
being offered alluring inducements to 
travel and as greater use of the high- 
ways is made, so the chances for col- 
lision damage increase. 

More Power and Speed in Cars 

More power and more speed are among 
the slogans of the automobile manufac- 
turers in offering their 1932 models. As- 
suming the desirability of these features, 
they nevertheless enhance the dangers of 
automobile driving. No matter how well 
constructed any car may be its safe op- 
eration rests ultimately with the person 
sitting behind the steering wheel. Even 
in this current period of business depres- 
sion the highways of every state are 
crowded on week-ends with cars which 
go whizzing along at speeds that were 
unthought of a few years ago. Compara- 
tively few of these motor vehicles are 
stolen; fewer still are destroyed by fire. 


But millions of them are annually dam- ~ 


aged in collision. The car owner today 
who can avoid collision damage with all 
his expertness is indeed fortunate. 

Hazards associated with automobile 
driving are considered so serious today 
by farsighted men and women that these 
risks are the subjects of innumerable 
conferences, investigations and _ studies. 
The whole matter of curbing the steady 
upward trend of automobile accidents is 
one of the major problems of American 
life. If leaders in all fields of activity 
consider it one of their responsibilities to 
aid in the promotion of safe automobile 
driving then surely the individual car 
driver cannot afford to expose his auto- 
mobile continually to the dangers of the 
road without insurance protection. 

How many automobile owners in this 


‘particular period of business reaction 


can afford to replace their cars in the 
event of serious damage by collision if 
they do not carry this insurance? Cer- 
tainly a comparatively minor percentage 
of those who today are on the road. The 
cost of securing insurance against seri- 
ous collision risks is indeed small in re- 
lation to the prospect of permanent loss 


(Continued on Page 40) 




















PERSONAL BELONGINGS 


HEN you hear of some- 

Aywunumwo0s inoA ul 3uU0 

planning to take a trip, 
the thought naturally comes to 
mind that he should be protected 
with a Personal Effects policy in 
the Franklin. But this kind of 
policy is not designed solely for 
the protection of baggage. It may 
be secured on an annual basis to 
include wearing apparel, wherever 
it may be outside the permanent 
residence of the assured, also 
clothes sent to the laundry or 
personal belongings left at the golf 
or athletic club. {Now is a good 
time to push this popular cover. 





The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Problems Which Have Arisen Under 
Illinois Agents’ Qualification Law 


Application of New Statute Has Created Many New Devel- 
opments Says Chief Clerk Hanson of the Insurance 
Department; Evil Practices Being Lessened 


Illinois has a new agent’s and broker’s 
qualification law which has been in ef- 
fect only a short while. In the admin- 
istration of this act a number of prob- 
lems have arisen which are of general 
interest to fire and casualty insurance 
men. H. Walter Hanson, chief clerk of 
the Illinois Insurance Department, out- 
lined some of these last before the Illi- 
nois Field Club at Chicago. He said 
in part: 

It is entirely obvious to those who are 
intimately associated with the Insurance 
Department that the agents’ qualification 
act has been productive of many new de- 
velopments. During the few brief months 
of its enactment it has brought to light 
and to the attention of this Department 
many instances of unethical practices 
and many cases which smack of fraudu- 
lent transactions. It never has been the 
contention of the Insurance Department 
that this new law was a cure-all for the 
evils which are so manifestly in evi- 
dence, but we are uncompromising in 
our belief, based upon our experience 
thus far, that we have made a commend- 
able start in the right direction. 

I know that you men are anxious to 
learn of the various rulings of this De- 
partment relative to the licensing of 
agents and brokers and while it would 
be presumptuous for me to profess to 
know what disposition will be made of 
some of the problems we have before 
us, I intend for a brief moment to touch 
upon some of the important matters with 
which we have been concerned. 

46,000 Licenses Issued 

I might preface my remarks by sug- 
gesting that as of May 5, there have 
been approximately 40,000 agents and 
some 500 agents’ solicitors’ licenses is- 
sued and 5,500 brokers and approximate- 
ly 300 brokers’ solicitors. It might be 


interesting to note here that as of May 
1, 1932, all agents’ applications submitted 
to this Department have been examined 
and with the exception of a few, which 
have been held pending more accurate 
information, all have been issued. 

It will probably be suggested to the 
insurance press and to various insurance 
companies with whom we have occasion 
to correspond that after June 1 all agents 
who are appointed, or who have not as 
yet been licensed, may be licensed by 
merely sending in a requisition card and 
application blank, and the requisite fee 
as required under the statute or retalia- 
tory section. This will dispense with the 
necessity for the temporary blank; the 
reason for this is the fact that we will 
be in a position to examine the appli- 
cations and approve, or disapprove, the 
same day as received. 

We have had a number of instances 
where corporations in selecting those to 
act for the corporation have nominated 
one who is neither an officer or a direc- 
tor in the corporation, but is a stock- 
holder and desires to transact business 
in the name of the corporation. The 
Department has taken the position that 
while the law does specifically set forth 
that not less than two officers, directors 
or partners shall be nominated to act for 
the partnership or corporation there is 
no prohibition specifically directed 
against a stockholder and the Depart- 
ment sees no objection in nominating a 
stockholder if the corporation assumes 
the liability of such an individual to act 
in the name of the corporation. 

On referring to questions 4-A and 4-B 
of the application blank you will note 
that an effort has been made to obtain 
specific information as to whether the 
one making the application is merely a 
subterfuge for his employer, or whether 
it is his intention to act on his own be- 
half. We have received many applica- 
tions in which the applicant is making 
application and yet asserts that his com- 


missions go to his employer. This prac- 
tice of course is not contemplated by the 
statute and in every case we have sought 
more specific information as to the na- 
ture of the applicant’s employment and 
if upon inquiry he reasserts that his com- 
missions do go to the employer, the ap- 
plication of such individual is declined. 


Evidences of Rebating 


Question 6-A and 6-B are searching in- 
terrogatories which have revealed many 
cases of actual rebate. This question was 
deliberately designed to evict from the 
field of insurance those individuals who 
are posing as insurance agencies and 
whose only business i$ that written upon 
the property to which they hold title, and 
resolved itself into a matter of rebate. 
It would be very interesting if you might 
observe the answers to this question, 
which range as they do from ¥% of 1% to 
100%. The Department has adopted the 
position that if the question is answered 
in anything above 50% the license will 
be denied. We recognize, however, that 
in that question many individuals have 
been confused as to its intent of the 
question and before declining the appli- 
cation we advise them of their answer 
and inquire of them as to whether or 
not.their answer was advisedly made. 

Question 10 has proved to be a very 
embarrassing one to many applicants. 
Whenever the situation arises in the 
matter of agents’ licenses which reveals 
that there is a delinquency on the part 
of the applicants in remitting to the in- 
suring companies and they have alleged 
in their application that they are with- 
holding funds of a company over a pe- 
riod of 90 days or 60 days in the case 
of brokers, it has been the policy of the 
Department to temporarily withhold the 
license, making a very searching inquiry 
from the companies to which the agent 
is indebted, as to whether or not the 
company would subscribe to the licensing 
of the applicant in view of the discrep- 
ancies in the matter of accounts with 
that company. In many cases the ap- 
plicant avers that he is withholding bal- 
ances from more than one company in 
which case we correspond with each 
company to which the applicant is in- 
debted. 

If the companies are not unanimously 
in favor of licensing the applicant be- 
cause of these discrepancies, we have 
taken the position that such refusal on 
the part of the companies is justification 
for this Department to decline to honor 
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the application. Possibly no other ques- 
tion in the blank is as pertinent in weed- 
ing out the undesirable elements in the 
insurance field as question 10. The De- 
partment has repeatedly taken the po- 
sition that an individual who withholds 
the funds of an insurance company past 
a 60 or 90 day period and converts same 
to his own use is not worthy of the con- 
sideration of this Department under the 
theory that in handling the funds of the 
policyholders he occupies a fiduciary re- 
lationship and a breach of such a rela- 
tionship and trust is sufficient for the 
refusal of his license. 


Ruling on Sharing Commissions 

There has been a general misunder- 
standing as to question 12 which inquires 
whether or not the applicant understands 
that it is illegal to pay any person any 
part of the premium or share commis- 
sions with the policyholders or any other 
person who is not a licensed insurance 
agent, broker or solicitor. In this con- 
nection the Department has adopted the 
ruling known as ruling No. 14, in which 
the position is taken that to share com- 
missions with a person not authorized as 
a broker, agent or solicitor is contrary to 
public policy and a violation of the 
agents’ and brokers’ license laws. 

Licensing Banks a Question 

The matter of the licensing of banks 
as brokers in this state is indeed a con- 
troverted question and one in which the 
official determination by the attorney 
general has been sought by the auditor 
of public accounts, who has supervision 
of the banking institutions of this state. 
The obstacle with which we are con- 
fronted in the licensing of banks is that 
the Qualification Act provides that any 
corporation or partnership may be li- 
censed as a broker if same can qualify. 
The contention of the auditor of public 
accounts has been (whether or not his 
contention will be sustained is a matter 
of conjecture) that the banking act does 
not confer the authority upon banks to 
engage in a general insurance business 
and the auditor has taken the position 
that it is contrary to the banking act 
under which the banks of this state op- 
erate. Exhaustive opinions have been 
rendered to this Department sustaining 
both sides of the question. However, 
we have declined to honor the applica- 
tion of any bank, pending the outcome 
of the ruling by the attorney general. 

Non-Resident Agents 

In the matter of licensing non-resident 
agents the Department was confronted 
with a perplexity of questions upon 
which we have taken a very definite 
stand. The retaliatory provision of 
our broker’s qualification act provides 
that if a resident having his principal 
place of business within this state and 
duly licensed as such under the super- 
vision of this act may not be licensed 
as a broker in such other state, then any 
broker or resident having his principal 
place of business in such other state shall 
not be licensed as a broker in this state, 
anything within this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The difficulty arises, however, that 
while a number of states have no pro- 
vision under which they may license a 
broker, they do permit non-resident 
agents to register within their state, and 
were we to adhere strictly to the lan- 
guage of this section, we would in sub- 
stance be penalizing the resident of an- 
other state, only for the reason that the 
other state is unable, by reason of the 
lack of a proper law, to qualify the resi- 
dents of our state. We have adopted a 
ruling known as Ruling No. 12, which 
we believe is very generous in its inter- 
pretation, but which we believe will best 
conserve the interests of brokers of this 
state as well as those of other states who 
desire to be qualified in this state. The 
ruling reads as follows: 

“In any state which does not have 4 
statute requiring an Illinois broker °F 
agent to secure a license in such state, 
but which permits, by official ruling ° 
the Insurance Department of such state, 
Illinois agents and brokers to place busi- 
ness with resident agents of such state 
and receive brokerage thereon, Illinots 


will license as non-resident brokers 
qualified applicants from such state. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE | 


Unidentifiable Cargo 
Problem Is Debated 

TOTAL LOSS PAYMENT URGED 

R. L. Boon of A.F.I.A. in London Makes 


Proposal; Opposite Position Taken 
by D. King-Page 





k. Landers Boon, joint manager in 
London for the American Foreign In- 
surance Association, well-known in the 
claim adjusting field and an insurance 
literary figure of note, has addressed a 
communication to D. King-Page, editor 
of the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
marine insurance department, in which 
he discusses the subject of unidentifiable 
cargo. His letter follows: 


“The question of how to deal with 
cargo rendered unidentifiable owing to 
obliteration of marks, due to a peril in- 
sured against, will be to the fore again 
in the near future, and I am, therefore, 
recalling your remarks under the head- 
ing of ‘Fires in Cotton Cargoes,’ in The 
Journal of Commerce and Shipping Tele- 
graph of September 23 last. 

“As usual, there are two sides to the 
question, and I believe the time has ar- 
rived when a fuller discussion of the 
point at issue is necessary. With the 
first few words of your remarks I must 
disagree, as I have yet to meet a com- 
mercial man who agrees that the prin- 
ciple of settling such claims on a P.A. 
basis is either just or equitable, although 
in strict accordance with the law. The 
section of the Act dealing with this par- 
ticular point is in accordance with a 
case decided over 50 vears ago, and, in 
my opinion, there should be no objection 
to the abrogation of any decision of such 
an age which may not now be considered 
equitable or in line with modern require- 
ments. Surely it is the duty of the ma- 
rine insurance world to keep moving with 
the times. 

Freight Payments 


“In your third paragraph you say that 
the underwriter pays the freight twice. 
but this occurs in infrequent cases. If 
the shipowner can deduct freight from 
proceeds, freight has obviously not been 
Prepaid, and in many cases is therefore 
not included in the insured value of the 
goods, hut the subject of a separate pol- 
icy, and, in any event, this point could 
easily be dealt with by a suitable word- 
ing 

“The only other apparent objection to 
Daying a total loss is the rise and fall 
in market values. Is this worth consid- 
ering? Taken over a number of claims 
or years, does it make any material dif- 
ference to either assured or underwriter ? 
I think not. 

“Now, what arguments can be ad- 
duced in favor of extending the provi- 
sions in the Bombay Cotton Clauses te 
other interests, such as cotton (no mat- 
ter from what country), jute, hemp, wool, 
tubber, ete.? Firstly, unidentifiable 
goods are, in point of fact, irretrievably 
lost to the assured; he cannot handle 
them, nor has he any control over them. 
Secondly, assured are not usually reason- 
able, and if they cannot have their goods, 
even though damaged, they feel they are 
entitled to their insured value. Thirdly, 
there are underwriters who settle on a 
salvage loss basis and thereby prejudice 
their fellows; surely it is better that all 
Should act in the same way. Fourthly, 
on the average, neither the underwriter 
nor the assured would gain by market 
fluctuations. Lastly, the cost of settle- 
ment would be reduced. 

I would therefore suggest that seri- 
“i consideration be given to the formu- 
.tting of a clause for application to the 
Interests mentioned above whereby, in 
the event of goods being discharged at 





destination unidentifiable by reason of 
obliteration of marks due to a peril in- 
sured against, the loss shall be consid- 
ered total and the assured shall be paid 
the insured value of his loss, less the pro 
rata freight (not prepaid), landing charg- 
es and duty applying to short delivery. 
That such a clause would be acceptable 
by the Jute Associations, to be embod- 
ied in the Institute Clauses, I feel quite 
confident, and it should not be imprac- 
ticable to obtain its general adoption in 
other cases.” 
King-Page Replies to Boon 

Replying to Mr. Boon Mr. King-Page 
writes: 

It is very gratifying to have attracted 
the attention of Mr. Boon, whose “Con- 
cordance to the Marine Insurance Act” 
is one of the most useful works of ref- 
erence in any marine insurance library, 
and who is, I believe, claims adjuster to 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation in London. I cannot argue with 
him as to whether commercial men do 
or do not agree that the method pro- 
vided by law for settling claims on un- 
identifiable cargo is just or. equitable, 
but I can quote in reply the paper which 
F. H. Carey read at the Baden-Baden 
Conference of the International Union 
last September, in which he dealt with 
the whole question of unidentifiable 
cargo, and with this point in particular. 
Mr. Carey said: 

“Looking at the matter from the cargo 
owners’ point of view, he naturally con- 
cludes that he is entitled to claim a total 
loss in respect of goods which are not 
actually delivered to him. It is more than 
probable that if his pro rata share of the 
unidentifiable goods was actually offered 
to him, he would prefer that the shin- 
owner should sell the goods as a whole 
and hand to him his share of the pro- 
ceeds rather than his share of the goods 
themselves.” 

It is not, moreover, a question of what 
the commercial man considers just or 
equitable, but what is, in fact, just or 
equitable. This being so, one can be in 
full agreement with Mr. Boon’s theory 
that any ruling which is not equitabie 
nor in accordance with modern require- 
ments mav be abrogated if antiquity is 
its only claim to permanence. 


Question of Freight Payment 


With regard to the question of the 
nayment of freight, I find that,- when 
first dealing with this subject, I pointed 
out that when goods have been landed 
at destination and the shipowner be- 
comes entitled to freight (obviously not 
prepaid freight), the full freight is de- 
ducted from the amount for which un- 
identifiable goods are sold, so that if 
the underwriters were to settle a total 


loss in such circumstances, they would - 


pay freight twice—once in the insured 
value and once by reason of its deduc- 
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tion from salvage. If this matter were 
dealt with by a suitable wording, as Mr. 
Boon suggests, it would involve adjust- 
ment, and would bring the settlement of 
the claim nearer to a settlement of par- 
ticular average. This, however, would 
not do away with the question of market 
fluctuations. The goods have been land- 
ed, and had they been identifiable, the 
claim would have been settled as partic- 
ular average. Mr. Boon thinks that if 
the claim were settled as total loss any 
difference, owing to market fluctuations, 
would be negligible. Mr. Carey, at Baden- 
Baden, quoted a concrete instance, in 
which a claim on unidentifiable cargo 
would have been £1,200 on a total loss 
basis, whereas on a P.A. basis it was 
£780, a difference of over £400, or 33% of 
the insured value. The interest in this 
case was rubber, which Mr. Boon thinks 
might be one of those interests on which 
claims for unidentifiable cargo might be 
settled as total loss. 

Again, Mr. Boon says that unidentifi- 
able goods are irretrievably lost to the 
assured, but in fact this is not the case, 
and here is a very strong argument 
against the settlement of total loss on 
unidentifiable cargo. Assume the cargo 
is cotton. The underwriter pays a total 
loss, the subject matter is sold by auc- 
tion for the best price it can fetch. The 
assured, being on the spot, knowing the 
actfial condition of the goods to be sold, 
is in a most favorable position to bid for 
them. He has received his total loss, 
and with the money purchases goods 
which, but for the destruction of marks, 
may be either perfect or so little dam- 
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aged as to be readily salable. He may 
or may not obtain the exact parcels 
which were consigned to him, but what 
he does in such circumstances is, in ef- 
fect, to sell his goods to the underwriter 
at the insured value and buy them back 
very cheaply. No one will dispute that 
goods sold in such circumstances are un- 
likely to fetch anything like what they 
are really worth. An instance in which 
such proceedings would be of ines- 
timable value to the assured would be in 
the case of tinned goods, where the 
marks were obliterated, and perhaps the 
wrappings damaged. The contents of the 
tins would be perfect, and yet if the 
underwriters paid a total loss and the 
goods were sold at auction, the assured 
would undoubtedly obtain his goods at a 
very low cost, and, being in a position 
to re-condition them, would make a very 
good bargain. 


The Basis of Settlement 


As for Mr. Boon’s other arguments in 
favor of settling on the total loss basis 
it may be admitted that the assured feel 
that if they cannot have their goods, they 
are entitled to their insured value, but 
this does not affect the argument that 
it is prejudicial to the underwriter to 
settle on a total loss basis, and not un- 
fair to the assured to settle as P.A. If 
underwriters settle on a “salvage loss” 
basis, and so prejudice the position of 
others, this is to be regretted, but it is 
not an argument for adopting the less 
desirable of the two systems. The ques- 
tion of market fluctuations has already 
been dealt with, and, as for the question 
of cost, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine whether total loss less salvage 
was, in fact, more costly than P.A. plus 
adjustment charges, before this could be 
decided. In the case cited by Mr. Carey, 
to which reference is made above, it is 
hardly likely that if underwriters had 
settled a total loss of £1,200 their sal- 
vage would have reached the figure of 
£420 net. This, of course, is an isolated 
instance and to arrive at convincing fig- 
ures it would be necessary to strike an 
average over a very large number of 
cases, but the large discrepancy between 
total loss and P.A. in this narticular in- 
stance shows that the point is arguable. 

Tt will be seen that TI do not agree 
with Mr. Boon, but that does not mean 
that he is wrong or that I am right. It 
is, moreover, an excellent thing that we 
do not agree. because this has been the 
means of bringing what is obviously a 
debatable point to the fore again. Since, 
as Mr. Boon says, the matter is likely to 
he to the fore again in the near future, 
it is well that the arguments likely to be 
used when that occurs should be plainly 
stated in advance. 
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Bailey Talks Frankly 
On Auto Accidents 


EDUCATION PROBLEM 


In C. of C. Talk Travelers Economist 
Fears That Only Wholesale Killing 
Can Stir American Public 


GROUP 


The automobile accident situation is 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the casualty insurance world to- 
day, said Professor William B. Bailey, 
economist of the Travelers, in an ad- 
dress on Wednesday at the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Bailey spoke at the round 
table discussion on “Loss Prevention as 
a Factor in Insurance Costs.” 

The steadily increasing number and 
severity of automobile accidents is in- 
creasing the cost of automobile insur- 
ance, he declared, but the worst of it is 
that the loss trend has continued stead- 
ily upward with rates a lap or two be- 
hind, and sharply as they have been in- 
creased in certain territories, the losses 
have been increasing even faster. 

Early Preventive Measures 

“Seventy years ago disastrous explo- 
sions of factory, hotel and steamship 
boilers were frequent occurrences. Many 
lives were lost. Valuable properties were 
destroyed. A demand arose for insur- 
ance against such contingencies, but the 
hazard was such that companies hesi- 
tated to write it. A small group of men 
got together in Hartford to discuss this 
problem. They decided to determine the 
causes of the explosions before they oc- 
one to correct them and thus to pre- 
vent the explosions. In spite of their 
great faith in the efficacy of inspection 
as a preventive measure, when they pro- 
mulgated the first rates for boiler insur- 
ance they set aside a considerable por- 
tion of the premium to meet expected 
losses, another portion to cover acquisi- 
tion cost and the expense of doing busi- 
ness, and another fraction to cover the 
cost of inspection. After a few years 
they discovered that regular and thor- 
ough inspection service almost eliminated 
the danger of explosion. 

“Today, if you broke down a high 
pressure steam boiler insurance premium 
you would find that nearly half is cred- 
ited to inspection cost, a smaller part to 
acquisition and overhead, and only a 
very small percentage to the payment 
of losses. Accident prevention service 
has been such a successful factor in pre- 
venting losses in the high pressure steam 
boiler line that many manufacturers to- 
day buy this insurance as the most eco- 
nomical way of getting careful inspection 
service, rather than as an indemnity 
against possible losses.” 

Dr. Bailey explained that his refer- 
ence to boiler insurance was in order to 
show that intelligently applied accident 
prevention service can achieve tangible 
results. Fifty years ago if anyone had 
prophesied that insurance companies 
could wipe the stories of disastrous boiler 
explosions off the front page of the 
newspapers, people would have laughed, 
he declared. 

Difficult Human Element Problem 
automobile accidents is 
difficult than preventing 
The factors which 


“Preventing 
much more 
boiler explosions. 


cause boiler explosions are comparatively 
few in number and can be easily iden- 
tified and corrected. Most of them come 
under the heading of mechanical and 
physical hazards. In the case of the 
automobile, however, mechanical and 
physical hazards are responsible for only 
about 10% of all the accidents which 
occur, while the mistakes and weaknesses 
of human beings are responsible for the 
other 90%. 

“In many respects the problem of pre- 
venting automobile accidents is more 
comparable to that faced by the insur- 
ance companies in reducing the accident 
frequency and severity on compensation 
risks. There we have discovered that 
mechanical hazards are responsible for 
about 10% of the accidents, and dis- 
obedience, incompetence, faulty instruc- 
tion, poor discipline and other human 
factors for about 88%. We have been 
able to make progress in accident pre- 
vention work on compensation risks and 
on automobile fleet risks, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have had to deal 
with the difficult human problem. We 
have found education to be a most effec- 
tive means of getting results.” 


Progress in Group Education 


Education is probably the most impor- 
tant force which can be employed to cut 
down the number of accidents among 
the drivers of private passenger cars, the 
speaker said. “Unfortunately it is im- 
possible to get those drivers together 
in schoolrooms or in factory meetings. 
Neither is there a common employer who 
can co-operate with us and reinforce our 
instruction with disciplinary. action in 
case of infraction of safety rules. How- 
ever, there are means of group educa- 
tion. I would like to say that we are 
making progress. However, this would 
be a bold statement at this time. The 
rate of increase in the number of auto- 
mobile accidents seems to have slowed 
up a bit. It is impossible to tell, how- 
ever, whether this is due to the grow- 
ing volume of safety educational work 
which is being conducted or whether it 
is resulting from a decrease in the use 
of the automobile. 

“The time may come, however, when 
safety educational work may be an item 
in the automobile insurance premium 
just as inspection now is in the boiler 
premium, and this item justified | by a 
reduction in the item of loss cost.’ 

It is quite possible, according to Dr. 

3ailey, that the increasing cost of auto- 
mobile insurance may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. Experience has 
shown that men will give more thought 
to the prevention of accidents when the 
cost hits them hard in the pocketbobdk, 
as was the case in employers’ liability 
and compensation insurance, it was 
pointed out. “I wonder whether it will 
be the cost of automobile insurance that 
will ultimately bring home to the Am- 
erican public the true seriousness of the 
automobile accident situation. 

“It seems strange to me that so little 
public indignation has been aroused by 
the automobile casualty, lists which ap- 
pear daily in the press. Perhaps because 
it has grown by degrees rather than 
come on us suddenly, the American pub- 
lic has become gradually hardened to it. 

“Tf 35,000 persons should be killed in 
one big accident as the result of care- 
lessness, there would be an insistent de- 
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Expect Showdown On 
Chicago Control Plan 

ACQUISITION COST DEADLOCK 

New Group of Home Office Men to Con- 


fer with Beha’s Committee of Ten 
in Chicago Next Week 








A group of home office officials, mem- 
bers of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, is scheduled 
to meet with the Chicago Committee of 
Ten which has been appointed to ex- 
amine into the plan submitted by Gen- 
eral Manager James A. Beha, known as 
the Chicago Casualty Acquisition Cost 
Control. The meeting will be held in 
Chicago May 23-24. 

A sub-committee of five was appointed 
by Mr. Beha some time ago to examine 
into this plan to supervise casualty un- 
derwriting in Cook County and to take 
steps to complete this organization for 
Chicago. A A difference of opinion arose 
in the sub-committee which divided three 
to two in favor of an overwriting com- 
mission to general agents. As a result, 
the aid of home office officials has been 
invoked. 

Majority and Minority Opinions 

The majority, three general agents, 
proposed that the overwriting commis- 
sion be adjusted so as to be equivalent 
to 75% of the present maintenance cost 
of branch offices there. Both majority 
and minority members of the committee 
reported their opinions to New York, the 
former requesting that the 75% ratio be 
established by audit of the branch office 
books. 

The opinion of those who did not con- 
cur with the majority was one urging 
that an increase in top commissions pro- 
vided for in the Rules Regarding Acqui- 
sition and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance, should not be con- 
sidered. It is their belief that a strict 
adherence by all interested parties to the 
present Rules Regarding Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Costs for Casualty In- 
surance in Chicago would eliminate most 
of the cause for dissatisfaction and that 
until the rules are compiled with a dis- 
cussion of operating costs is futile. 

Submit Recommendations 

The minority recommends that com- 
pany representatives, members of the 
Confe rence on Acquisition and Field Su- 
pervision Cost cancel all exceptions to 
the rules from their inception insofar as 


they apply to general agents and re- 
gional agents in Illinois. They further 
recommend that the Committee of Ten 
proceed with the organization of the 
Chicago Acquisition Control provided in 
the submitted plan, without any change 
in its vital parts, limiting its membership 
to general agents and casualty managers. 

The Committee of Ten includes Ly- 
man Drake, of Critchell, Miller, Whitney 
& Barbour; Allan I. Wolff, of Associated 
Agencies, J. K. Walker, of Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard; George D. Webb, of 
Conklin, Price & Webb and P. B. Hos- 
mer, of R. W. Hosmer & Company. The 
managers of the committee include 
Henry Bale, Standard Accident; Louis 
J. Kempf, Travelers; W. O. Schilling, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; W. 
W. Steiner, Globe Indemnity, and H 
Hill, Great American Indemnity. 

The subcommittee of five included 
Messrs. Drake, Wolff, Bale, and Kempf. 
W. Herbert Stewart of Stewart, Keator, 
Kessberger & Lederer, president of the 
Casualty Club of Chicago, is the fifth 
member. 





FIGHT INJURIOUS LEGISLATION 


Oklahoma Ass’n Against Proposed State 
Income Tax; Compensation Fund 
and Surety Control Bill 
The Oklahoma Association of Insurors 
formulated plans at a recent regional 
meeting to oppose certain measures in- 
jurious to their business in contempla- 
tion by Governor Murray, among them 
being the income tax bill which would 
impose a 10% income tax in addition to 
the already effective 2% tax on net pre- 

miums. 

The association is also in opposition 
to the bills seeking the establishment of 
a state fund for compensation insurance 
in Oklahoma, which, it is believed, will 
be presented before the next legislature. 

The state executive is also planning to 
put the surety companies out of business 
in Oklahoma by preventing them from 
writing any business that the state can 
control. This matter will also receive 
active opposition by the association. 

Proposal for an agency qualifi: ation 
law was endorsed and such a measure 
will be introduced at the coming legis- 
lative session. 








PRODUCTION TIP 
William Feather, business philosopher, 
says: “To get on a man’s friendly side 
say ‘I’ve always admired your judg- 


ment.’” 
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Take the Line of Least Resistence 
If YouWant to Lose Auto Clients 


By Cliff C. Jones, 
President R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


A dark maroon sedan, heavily laden 
with baggage and the family touring to 
the Pacific Coast, slipped off the road 
into a shallow but soft ditch just across 
the Colorado line. It was impossible for 
the father of the family, who was driv- 
ing the car, to get it back on the road 
without help. After some negotiations 
a farmer with good old Missouri mules 
cames to the rescue. In trying to pull 
the car out one of the mules slipped and 
fell, kicking the farmer in the hip. The 
driver of the car, anxious to see how 
badly the farmer was hurt, excitedly 
tried to get out and inadvertently pressed 
the switch on the horn. The blast from 
the horn frightened the mules, who 
lurched forward, causing the car to 
knock the farmer down and break his 
other leg. 

Their vacation was not spoiled by the 
threat of a suit, because the owner knew 
he had a $50,000/$100,000 liability policy. 
Upon his return home, however, he was 
rudely shocked to find that the insurance 
company was denying liability on the 
grounds that the insurance he carried 
covered public liability and did not cover 
injury to an employe. A suit for $15,000 
damages is now in the courts, the insur- 
ance company defending under reserva- 
tion of rights. 

This assured, who is the head of a 
large institution, has transferred his en- 
tire line of insurance to another agency 
due to the failure of his former agent to 
protect him properly in connection with 
his automobile coverage. The cost for 
protection of an accident of this char- 
acter is so nominal—not exceeding $2— 
that it could have been attached to the 
policy without even the slightest oppo- 
sition on the part of this wealthy auto- 
mobile owner. 


Where the Average Agent Fails 
_The average agent, taking the least 
line of resistance, fails to sell and pro- 
tect his customer as he should. The suc- 
cessful agent stoutly resists the selling 
of an automobile liability insurance pol- 
Icy with limits of less than $10,000/$20,- 

; but, on the other hand, increases 
the limtis to $100,000/$150,000 for a slight 
additional cost if the assured is even rea- 
sonably well-to-do. 

As has been discovered in the past five 
or ten years a tornado does not respect 
any particular locality, and hailstorms in 
the central west especially are of com- 
mon occurrence. How can any agent 
do justice to his business or profession, 
' you will, who overlooks tornado and 
ail coverage giving full protection for 
such an insignificant cost, to which not 
one assured in a hundred would object. 
th an you imagine any agent, worthy of 
- name, being unable to sell at least 
ord $50 or $100 deductible collision in- 
‘urance at the present prices? The fear 
rd losing a customer or friend by en- 
“favoring to sell him the various cover- 
ages, while born of self-respect and a 
“esire to retain your client’s patronage. 
at the same time is one which causes 
pd an agent to lose that friendship 
r- Patronage, because of the untold 
— and loss to his friend and customer 
ue to lack of proper coverage. 


Value of Speedy Loss Adjustments 
cenmever, even with full and proper 
tinted waitt which may have been nego- 
the ss with the owner of an automobile, 
the successful agent has only started on 
bs Service to his client, for very few 

omobile owners today go through the 
year without some minor loss or claim. 


The successful agent has a loss depart- 
ment operated and maintained exclusive- 
ly by his agency, which has no other 
duty than to check each and every loss 
and follow it to the adjustment depart- 
ment or departments for a prompt and 
fair settlement. Possibly there is no 
other form of insurance where the as- 
sured, personally, is so vitally interested 
and where it affects his daily life more 
than an automobile loss. Therefore, the 
speedy adjustment of such losses inevit- 
ably results in additional business 
through the boosting of a well earned 
friend. 
Company Selectivity 

Naturally it behooves the agent to be 
careful of the selection of companies in 
which he places automobile insurance. 
Furthermore an_ assured’s_ attention 
should be called to the fact that his lia- 
bility should be placed in the strongest 
possible company, because a deferred 
claim under an automobile policy may 
not be finally adjudicated for as many as 
twenty or twenty-five years, and he 
should have every reason to believe the 
company will be in existence at that 
time. For example, a child three or four 
years old may be crippled for life, 
through the operation of the assured’s 
automobile. The parents may readily 
waive all claims, knowing that it was 
the child’s fault, but after that child be- 
comes twenty-one years old it still has 
six years in most states in which to 
bring suit. Anything may develop dur- 
ing that period which may bring about 
serious complications and perhaps a judg- 
ment for a large sum of money. 

The successful agent—by an endorse- 
ment on an assured’s policy—provides 
coverage fully protecting him if he drives 
any other cars. Many an assured on his 
vacation, or a business trip, may rent or 
hire a car and should have this protec- 
tion. Tourists residing in the central 
and western states, and doubtless to 
some extent in the eastern states, drive 
into Old Mexico. The successful agent 
provides on all of his policies—and this 
without additional cost—that the assured 
will be protected even though he drives 
across the borderline into Old Mexico. 

Remote Contingency Protection 

It is by protecting the assured against 
the remote contingencies, such as hail or 
wind damage, employes coverage, higher 
liability limits, giving immediate and 
prompt attenton to each and every loss 


“no matter how insignificant, and the pos- 


sibility of driving into Old Mexico, that 
makes a successful agent in all lines of 
insurance, but more particularly in the 
automobile field. The same so-called re- 
mote contingencies apply in handling the 
insurance for firms, corporations, con- 
tractors, etc., which includes non-owner- 
ship coverage, the coverage of trailers. 
or possibility of trailers being attached 
to trucks, automatic coverage and hired 
car coverage. 

A final, very important item is to in- 
sure your automobile for an amount 
which your company will pav without 
haggling in the event of a total loss. 





PENNSYLVANIA FLEET WARNING 

Insurance Commissioner Armstrong of 
Pennsylvania has sent out a warning to 
all companies writing automobile busi- 
ness in that state that he will take action 
if writing of “illegal fleets” continues. 
This decision has been reached because 
of the numerous complaints received by 
his Department that certain companies 
have been writing fictitious fleets. 


VAN SCHAICK REVOKES LICENSES 





Appollo Underwriters Agency Barred; 
Many Charges Made Against Julius 
Marcus, Agent and Broker 

The license of Appollo Underwriters, 
Inc., agent in New York City for the 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, has been re- 
voked by Superintendent Van Schaick 
on charges that the agency negotiated 
for and placed risks with the American 
Merchant Marine Insurance Co., al- 
though not licensed to represent that 
company. Hearings were held at the De- 
partment after an underwriting examina- 
tion of the agency disclosed the viola- 
tion. 

The licenses as agent and broker of 
Julius Marcus were also revoked by the 
Superintendent recently on a number of 
charges; among them giving a company 
in bad financial condition checks for 
which he had no funds. The Depart- 
ment officials claimed that this was done 
in order to deceive examiners of the De- 
partment as to the true condition of 
Marcus’ company, which is now in liqui- 
dation. Marcus also admitted, at a hear- 
ing before the Liquidation Bureau, that 
he had allowed rebates. 

Other charges were that he had writ- 
ten insurance for a company which he 
was not licensed to represent and re- 
ceived commission from it, and that he 
had delivered checks to an insurance 
company which he still represented in 
payment of premiums despite the fact 
that he knew his bank account was in- 
sufficient to meet the checks. 





FLORIDA 1931 LOSSES 





Surety Bond Claims Almost Ten Times 
Premiums Paid, Commissioner 


W. V. Knott Reports 


Considerable losses on surety bonds, 
almost ten times the premiums reported, 
were experienced in Florida in 1931, ac- 
cording to the preliminary report of W. 
V. Knott, state treasurer and insurance 
commissioner. 

The miscellaneous business of life and 
casualty insurance companies in the state 
resulted in losses being greater than pre- 
mium incomes. Net premiums received 
were $5,273,565 as compared with $5,- 
914.611 paid in net losses. The casualty 
and surety companies received $4,656,817 
in net premiums and paid net losses to- 
taling $5,228,688, while the accident and 
health departments of life companies had 
net premiums of $616,748 as against net 
loss payments aggregating $385,922. 

The greatest loss was sustained in the 
writing of surety bonds. Net losses paid 
on this class of business amounted to 
$3,305,224 and net premiums received 
were only $356,504. 





* Appreciated Service 


Horace Bull, general agent of the 
Continental Casualty at Albany, N. Y., 
gives a concrete example of why his 
agent at Schoharie, N. Y., is able to 
hold his automobile clients in these 
days of keen competition. 

One of his assureds, he writes to 
the editor of the Agents’ Record, was 
involved in an accident for which he 
was entirely blameless. The agent 
took up the cudgels for his assured— 
even to securing an attorney. Before 
he was through, he had collected dam- 
ages and enough more to pay the law- 
yer for his services. 

The assured was so pleased he 
brought two new customers to the 
agent and promises of more to come— 
Which isn’t a bad hint for agents who 
are seeking new ways of making their 
complete service more complete. 











POOR & ALEXANDER CHANGES 


Poor & Alexander, insurance brokers 
and agents of Baltimore have reor- 
ganized and incorporated under the name 
of Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, 
Inc., with a capital stock of $5,000. Harry 
T. Poor continues as president with 
Presley D. Bowen as vice-president and 
treasurer. James D. Bartlett is vice- 


president and secretary and Ambrose J. 
Kennedy, a new member of the firm, is 
likewise a vice-president. 





A $136,000 Verdict 











This couple was awarded $136,000 dam- 
ages for injuries suffered in an automo- 
bile accident by the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court, being one of the largest verdicts 
ever returned in that court. The Con- 
tinental Casualty in a recent issue of its 
Agent’s Record points out that the hus- 
band’s neck was broken to such an ex- 
tent that a sneeze may bring imstant 
death; that a broken back has made an 
invalid of his wife. The agent’s moral 
is: Do you sell limits which would pro- 
tect your assureds against such verdicts? 


“ 


GRANT COMPENSATION AWARD 








Woman’s Fall Due to Heart Condition, 
but Striking Table Did Most Injury; 
N. Y. Court of Appeals Decision 

Although the falling of an employe 
was due to a heart condition, if she 
were injured more at her place of work 
than she would have been if she were 
elsewhere she is entitled to compensation 
payments, the New York State Court of 
Appeals has ruled. 

In the case of Catherine Connelly v. 
Samaritan Hospital, employer, and the 
Fidelity & Casualty, insurance carrier, 
the claimant while working in a laundry 
fell and struck a table which was part 
of the laundry equipment. The fall was 
due to a cardiac condition. 

The question in court was whether or 
not the woman would be entitled to com- 
pensation inasmuch as the cause of the 
fall was a physical condition not relat- 
ed to the employment. The State In- 
dustrial Board gave her an award, which 
was reversed by the Appellate Division 
and now is restored by the Court of Ap- 
neals. It was held that while the fall 
had nothing to do with the employment. 
striking the table near which she worked 
did. Therefore, the injuries done by hit- 
ting the table were subject to compen- 
sation, 





BATAVIA, N. Y. APPOINTMENT 


Green & Sanders, large real estate op- 
erators in Batavia, N. Y., have added an 
insurance department and have been ap- 
pointed district agents by the Maryland 
Casualty. 





NEW DENVER DIRECTORY 
Cobb & Stebbins, well-known general 
agents of Denver, Colo., have published 
on a single large piece of cardboard an 
insurance telephone and street number 
directory of Denver. 


CONN. AGENTS’ MEETING 
The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will have a mid-summer 
meeting at Middletown according to 
President Walter North of Bridgeport. 
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General Accident Had 
Good Results in 1931 


F. NORIE-MILLER OPTIMISTIC 





Chairman Low Explains Valuations of 
Securities; Using December 31 Fig- 
ures; Some British Co.’s Don’t 





When the forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the General Accident Fire & Life was 
held at Perth, Scotland, recently, it was 
also the forty-sixth that had been at- 
tended by F. Norie-Miller, director and 
general manager. Mr. Norrie-Miller, 
who is well known and beloved on this 
side of the Atlantic, was optimistic for 
the future as he reported the results of 
the year 1931. 

“The year 1930 was a difficult one,” 
said Mr. Norie-Miller in his annual re- 


port, “but its difficulties were as nothing 





F. NORRIE-MILLER 


compared with the difficulties we experi- 
enced in conducting business during the 
past year—1931. I anticipate that the 
current year will show an improvement, 
but the return to normal conditions of 
working, combined with the prosperity 
to which we in this country are accus- 





tomed, will be slow. It is a matter of 
congratulation that in this year—the 
worst, I hope, through which we will 


have to pass—our corporation is able to 
show the very satisfactory results that 
are before you today. 


Net Profit £310,000 


“The fire income shows a decrease of 
only some £3,000, and that account gives 
a very handsome profit. 
income is highly satisfactory. There is 
a reduction of £19,000, but I think I am 
right in stating that | that is the lowest 
reduction in income of any British com- 
pany doing a world-wide business. 

“The marine account has turned the 
corner, and will now, I think, show a 
satisfactory profit each year. We carry 
forward a fund in excess of 100% of the 
premiums. 

“While our free interest earnings are 
down £17,835, a large proportion of this 
decrease is accounted for by extra in- 
come tax, and the balance by a decrease 
in interest earnings abroad. 

“The net profit for the year is in ex- 
cess of £310,000. We pay £193,000 in divi- 
dend, and place £30,000 to staff pension 


fund, which fund amounts to practically 
£300,000, and will earn interest of over 
£12,000 a year, a sum much in excess of 


our requirements for pensions at the 
present time. 

“We have increased our dividends 
steadily for some years, but I think we 
are wise in not doing so this year. As 
our chairman has pointed out, however, 
our interest earnings are largelv in ex- 


cess of the amount we pay in dividend, 
so that the prospects as regards the divi- 


Our accident. 


dend being increased in the future are 
very bright.” 
Praise for Richardson 


Dr. William Low, chairman of the 
company, in his report paid tribute to 
United States Manager Frederick Rich- 
ardson. He said, “We have a very large 
and important business in the United 
States, which is ably controlled by our 
director and United States manager, 
Frederick Richardson. That country is 
passing through very grave difficulties, 
but I do not think they are more serious 
than many which they have had to face 
in the past and have overcome success- 
fully. We know Mr. Richardson has a 
very heavy task, but we know also that 
he is capable of holding our organiza- 
tion unimpaired and ready for the im- 
proved conditions which must come to 
that great country.” 

Security Valuation Problem 

Valuations of securities are as much a 
ticklish matter in Great Britain as in 
this country, it is shown in Dr. Low’s 
report. He explained: 

“Our investments have decreased in 
value, like those of every other company. 
We foresaw that such a position might 
arise when, a year ago, we added to our 
investment reserve fund, making it £200,- 
000; an adequate sum as the_ sequel 
proved, but no one could have foreseen 
the great debacle that took place in 
good-class securities. This year we have 
added another £175,000, and have also 
transferred £400,000 from general reserve 
to investment reserve, so that we have 
an investment reserve of £775.000, which 
was more than sufficient to cover all de- 
preciation as at the 3lst December, 1931. 

“Some companies have taken their val- 
uations as at the end of the previous 
year, but we thought it well to follow 
our usual custom of making provision for 
every possible contingency as at the date 
when the accounts were closed. Fortu- 
nately, our wisdom in building up re- 
serves in the past has enabled us to 
do this. 

“We still have £600,000 in our general 
reserve with a carry forward of £474,000, 
in addition to the ample reserves which 
we have provided to meet every contin- 
gency in connection with the business. 
This depreciation account of £775,000 will 
we hope be available for re-transfer to 
the general reserve as our investments 
increase in value from time to time. We 
have no need to sell any of them at the 
present depressed prices.” 


KEMPER CO. 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Or- 
ganized After Passage of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws 
The (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, one of the Kemper group, is 
celebrz ting its twentieth anniversary this 
year, having been founded in 1912. The 
Kemper group includes both mutual and 

stock companies. 

The enactment of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law by the Illinois legislature 
back in 1912 was responsible for the 
founding of the company. The Lumber- 
mens Association and the Illinois Lum- 
ber Merchants Association made an in- 
vestigation into the compensation busi- 
ness, and at the same time the Asso- 
ciated Lumber (Fire) Mutuals of which 
James S. Kemper was western depart- 
ment manager, sponsored an inquiry into 
the technical side of the compensation 
business. As a result the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty of Illinois was chartered 
and commenced business with twenty- 
nine members. Assets were $25,000. 

The company soon extended from the 
lumber business and now covers almost 
all lines for all types of concerns. It 
was among the early mutual automobile 
insurers, having written its first policy 
along that line in 1913. 


ENLARGE N. J. DEP’T QUARTERS 


Due to the expansion and increase in 
the insurance field in New Jersey, the 
branch office of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance and Banking Department located in 
the Industrial Building, Newark, has 
been enlarged by the renting of two more 
offices on the same floor adjoining the 
old offices of the department. 








TALKS ON COMPENSATION 
Col. C. R. Blunt, N. J. Labor Commis- 
sioner, Addresses Casualty Under- 
writers on His Department’s 
Activities 
At a luncheon last week of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters of New Jersey, Col. 
C. R. Blunt, Commissioner of Labor of 
New Jersey, explained in detail the ac- 
tivities of the department in the work- 
men’s compensation field in the state. 
He told of a number of recommendations 
which had been made by the special 
commission which he had appointed 
about a year ago, some of which had 

been put in operation. 

Col. Blunt laid particular stress on the 
ambulance-chasing problem which has 
become a menace; that the department 
is doing its utmost to drive the evil 
from the state. He also brought out the 
fact that the workmen’s compensation 
bureau is endeavoring to maintain an 
average of 5% awards in cases where 
assumed disability is claimed which 
would probably result in a complete re- 
covery. 

In conclusion, Col. Blunt stated that 
the year 1931 showed the fewest fatal in- 
dustrial accidents since he had been in 
office, the total number being 157. The 
department is making numerous inspec- 
tions in industrial plants, particularly in 
safety guards, said the speaker.. 

President Walter A. Schaefer of 
the association announced that the an- 
nual outing of the organization would 
take place on Tuesday, June 21, at the 
Essex Fells Country Club, to which a 
number of prominent casualty under- 
writers and officials would be invited. 
There will be a golf tournament and 
other sports and a dinner in the evening. 

Among the guests of the association 
at the luncheon were Harvey B. Nelson, 
president of the New Jersey Under- 
writers Association and B. J. Mackey, 
president of the New Jersey Casualty & 
Utilities Claim Men’s Protective Asso- 
ciation. 





NEW JERSEY SAFETY MEETING 


Held in Newark With W. G. Cole, G. V. 
Fuller, P. L. Diver and C. H. 
McCall on Program 
The eighth annual Eastern Safety 
Conference and New Jersey Industrial 
Safety Conference was held in Newark, 
N. J., recently, with three insurance 
men on the program. Sessions were at 
the auditorium of the Public Service 

Terminal Building. 

W. Graham Cole, director of safety 
service of the Metropolitan Life, dis- 
cussed whether anyone is really prone 
to accidents. G. V. Fuller, assistant sec- 
retary, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, talked on the rising 
cost of accidents and why. P. L. Diver, 
Travelers, went into detail on the topic 
“Why Investigate Minor Accidents?” 
Also on the program was Chester H. 
McCall, editor of Credit and Financial 
Management, which is well known to in- 
surance people. He discussed “Fires and 
Credit.” 

On the general managing committee 
for the affair were Mr. Diver, A. R. Law- 
rence, chairman New Jersey Compensa- 
tion Rating & Inspection Bureau, and 
A. O. Jackson of the Aetna Life. 








ADJUSTERS EXPAND 





Federated Insurance Adjusters of Indi- 
anapolis Have Newly Organized 
Offices in Majestic Building 
The Federated Insurance Adjusters of 
Indianapolis have established a complete 
organization with offices in the Majestic 
Building and have taken over the busi- 
ness of investigations and adjustments of 
multiple lines of insurance claims in In- 
diana. The organization includes Frank 
N. Fitzgerald, an insurance lawyer of 
years of experience in insurance litiga- 
tion; Lawrence G. Merkel, for years con- 
nected with the mechanical and technical 
department of the Chevrolet Motors, and 
Bernard G. Fitzgerald, who has had 
many years in the preparation and prose- 

cution of government claims. 


New Michigan Laws On 
Tax Collector Bonds 


DEPOSITORY HAZARD ENDED 





Special Session of Legislature Passes 
Three Bills; Committee Appointed to 
Study Deposit Guarantees 





The special session of the Michigan 
legislature, which has now adjourned, 
passed a number of bills relative to the 
depository bond situation. They were 
administration measures. The special 
session considered only financial matters, 
Governor Brucker signed the bills this 
week. 

One act eliminates the depository haz- 
ard under municipal tax collectors bonds, 
Two others provide the acceptance of 
“frozen assets” instead of liquid securi- 
ties under the Turner Act of 1931 which 
made possible the posting of securities as 
a safeguard for public moneys in banks, 

A study is to be made by a committee, 
which includes Insurance Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston, of plans for guar- 
anteeing bank deposits by establishing a 
state sinking fund. 

The most important of the acts elimi- 
nates the depository hazard attaching 
under the old law to tax collection or 
performance bonds of city, village, and 
township treasurers and also, by amend- 
ment, suspends the requirements that de- 
pository bonds be posted for public 
funds until July 1, 1933. The sole excep- 
tion to the latter provision is the state 
itself whose surplus funds will be de- 
posited only on a basis satisfactory to 
the state treasurer. 

The new measure remedies the situa- 
tion which became so serious last fall 
when it was found almost impossible to 
properly bond tax collecting authorities. 

Turner Act Amended 

The other two acts amend the Turner 
laws of 1931. They now provide that 
federal land bank bonds and real estate 
first mortgages shall be deemed accept: 
able securities for posting as a safe: 
guard for public moneys. Effect of the 
new acts will be, of course, that in all 
cases where local governing bodies avail 
themselves of the suspension of deposi- 
tory bond requirements but ask safe- 
guards under the Turner laws that these 
relatively “frozen assets” of the deposi 
tories will be posted as security and tlt 
more liquid securities now required wil 
continue to be available for use of the 
depositories in the general conduct 0 
business. ; 

Should depositories close, however, !! 
may be found that recovery of the pub- 
lic funds by sale of the posted mortgages 
and land bank bonds will be a tediov' 
and perhaps impossible process. 

Livingston On Committee 

Between now and the opening of th 
regular 1933 legislative session Commis 
sioner Livingston and the other member 
of a special committee: the state bank 
ing commissioner, treasurer and a 
torney general, will study plans for guar 
anteeing bank deposits by establishint 
of a state sinking fund. The speci 
session, just adjourned, failed to act “ 
several measures providing for som 
form of state backing for deposits " 
state banks but it did create, by concur 
rent resolution, a commission to make! 
study of the question and report back 
to the 1933 legislature by January 15. 


JAMES A. KEHLBECK DEAD 
James A. Kehlbeck, veteran insurant 
broker in New York, died at Anders 
Ind., recently. He was close to ® 
years of age and had been active in th 
New York City insurance district 
about half a century. 


PRODUCERS MONTH 

The accident and health departime! 

- the Loyalty group is observing Ma 

“Producers Month” in northern Nt 

ead. Awards of individual pens an 

pencils for various numbers of new * 
plications will be made. 


H. T. LINCK RESIGNS 
Harold T. Linck, cashier of the Net 
ark office of the Independence Inde# 
nity for several years, has resigned. 
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Elected VicoPecsdent 








FRANK A. CHRISTENSON 


Frank A. Christenson, who has been 
assistant to the president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty for more than a year, and 
in this capacity entrusted with general 
executive supervision of the company, 
won a merited promotion this week when 
he was elected vice-president following 
a regular board meeting. Mr. Christen- 


son’s duties as secretary of the fire 
companies in the America Fore Group 
will continue. 


Others figuring in the F. & C. elec- 
tions were Lamar Hill to be vice- presi- 
dent and general counsel; C. E. Swan 
to be treasurer, and W. H. Emes to be 





Actuaries Meet Today 


The Casualty Actuarial Society is 
holding its semi-annual meeting today 
in the Aetna Life home office build- 
ing, Hartford. Among the speakers 
are T. F. Tarbell, Travelers actuary, 
who is president of the Society; G. 
F. Michelbacher, Great American In- 
demnity vice-president; H. F. Rich- 
ardson, secretary-treasurer, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance; 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative of the commissioners on the 
staff of the Council; and Henri Balu, 
member of the French Institute of 
Actuaries and actuary for Europe of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Tarbell in his presidential ad- 
dress has taken as his subject “Busi- 
ness Cycles and Casualty Insurance” 
in which it is expected he will bring 
out as One of his main points that “it 
is now more than ever apparent that 
the underwriting feature of the busi- 
ness must stand on its own feet and 
that investment profits, if any, and 
interest on reserves have no place in 
the rate structure other than that of 
a possible factor of safety.” 











NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS 


Charles T. Easterby and Robert V. 
Branion have taken charge of the Zurich 
General Accident branch office in Phila- 
delphia as manager and assistant man- 
ager respectively. They succeed E. B. 
Abbott who has been transferred to the 
United States head office in Chicago. 
Both Mr. Easterby and Mr. Branion 
have been with the Alliance Casualty 
Philadelphia office, Mr. Easterby being 
its assistant manager. Both he and Mr. 
Branion were previously with the Trav- 
elers. 





auditor. These executives occupy similar 
posts in the fire companies of the group. 

Another designation is that of T. E. 
Sullivan, assistant to Mr. Hill, to be 
counsel of the F. & C. 


Stoeckel’s Suggestions 
For Automobile Safety 


NEW BOOKLET ON GOOD DRIVING 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Teach- 
ing Children Caution Important for 
Future; 1931 Accidents Interpreted 





In the interest of common sense in 
automobile driving Commissioner Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel of the Connecticut De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles has issued 
a six page pamphlet on “The Cardinal 
Rules of Good Driving” which should be 
given a wide circulation in motoring 
circles. The pamphlet explains in detail 
the reasons for such recommendations 
as the following: 

“Maintain reasonable sustained speed 
on the right. Operate with knowledge 
of width of highway. Pass cars ahead 
only at proper places. Exercise care at 
curves, on hills and at ‘blind spots.’ Keep 
equipment in good order at all times.” 

These rules are primarily for highway 
traffic, but they must also obtain in traf- 
fic when applicable, says Commissioner 
Stoeckel. Other street traffic rules are: 
“Speed is to be governed by the average 
movement of the mass. There is to be 
no trespass on the right-of-way of auto- 
mobiles going in the opposite direction. 
Vigilance and consideration must be ex- 
ercised at intersections, giving each traf- 
fic participant good clearance, and in any 
doubtful conditions giving precedence.” 

Commissioner Stoeckel also reminds 
drivers that the right-of-way rule is not 
a rule for directing traffic so much as a 
court rule for deciding blame. 


Teaching Children Caution 


Explaining that the hope for wide- 
spread caution lies primarily with the 
present generation of children, the com- 
missioner says: 

“How to teach caution to the rank and 
file of American drivers is the great 
problem of the future. It seems prob- 
able that in order to succeed even in a 
generation’s time, the subject must be 


made of interest to children. It is gen 
erally admitted that the traffic education 
of school children in the past has been 
too much specialized on their duties in 
connection with pedestrianism. The ca- 
pabilities of a car to do damage, and the 
duties of an operator, have not been 
stressed enough. 

“Yet the child’s problem is no differ- 
ent than the man’s. He must know just 
as much about cars to be a pedestrian 
on the highway as any adult so the atti- 
tude of mind of the child will eventually 
be taken into consideration. He should 
be taught in coming years not only the 
danger of bad habits of pedestrianism 
but also all about the car, including its 
mechanics, the ability of the car to do 
damage, the public relationship in which 
the operator of a car stands to others, 
and finally the law which governs the 
responsibility of an operator, so that the 
broad attitude of mind which he, when 
he becomes an operator, will be obliged 
to have towards everyone else, will en- 
large and be emphasized. 

1931 Accidert Figures for Conn. 

“When that can be accomplished, it 
may be fair to expect that our young 
people, as soon as they get upon the 
highways as motor vehicle operators, will 
be possessed of the attitude of mind 
through education, which is necessary 
for the safety of everyone and will not 
have to acquire it through a long period 
of experience during which there may be 
damage done to others or to themselves.” 

That accidents do not happen in dan- 
gerous places so much as in ones theo- 
retically safe is shown by figures of the 
Connecticut Department in another pam- 
phlet, on Connecticut Automobile Acci- 
dent Statistics for 1931. ; 

Of all accidents, 52.6% occurred at in- 
tersections, 36.8% on the straightaway, 
6.1% at curves, 3.7% on hills, 5% at 
bridges and .3% at railroad crossings. 

Accidents decreased in the state dur- 
ing 1931, making the third successive 
year that they have gone down. There 
was also a reduction in accidents involv- 
ing injuries to persons, but the total of 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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1932 Prospects for Auto Volume 
As Seen By Chicago Agencies 


Cross Section of Opinion Reveals That Order Taking Has. 


Been Succeeded by Honest-to-Goodness Salesmanship in 
Justifying Increased Rates 


By Roger W. Budlong, Chicago 


For its size Chicago has had in the 
past and continues to have in the pres- 
ent one of the lowest automobile liabil- 
ity and property damage rates in the 
country. Yet, the recent increases in 
auto liability and fire and theft rates in 
addition to several new manual rulings 
which indirectly make automobile insur- 
ance more costly, have made solicitations 
more difficult and required an all around 
better type of salesmanship. Hereto- 
fore, says the Chicago manager of one 
of the world’s largest multiple-line com- 
panies, renewals were simply a matter 
of order taking. “Now,” he adds, “my 
men are convinced that they must resell 
the larger part of their regular cus- 
tomers.” 

Secause few automobile owners were 
denied merit rating when they asked for 
it the suspension of this plan is equiv- 
alent to a 10% increase in automobile 
liability rates. The new ruling separat- 
ing the equipment clause from the theft 
policy and charging extra for its inclu- 
sion is harder to sell than had the theft 
policy been rated up with no mention 
of this separate hazard. The garage 
clause, though justified and in accord- 
ance with good underwriting practices, 
has not been welcomed by the average 
automobile owner and many are drop- 
ping their theft policies altogether rather 
than stand 25% of a theft loss if their 
stolen car was not housed in a garage. 

Competition More Acute 

Competition is indeed more intense, 
particularly cut-rate competition. But 
Chicago agents were long ago reconciled 
to such piracy and go about their busi- 
ness unconcerned, and as one agent wist- 
fully declared, “’Twas forever thus.” 
Price consciousness brought on by dras- 
tic price slashing in tangible commodi- 
ties has unquestionably made the prob- 
lem of competition more acute, for peo- 
ple naturally expect more for their dol- 
lar now than in 1929. Cut-rate compa- 
nies have the upper hand until the Bu- 
rea. company representative begins to 
talk logic about the necessity of rate 
increases at this time. 

Joseph Folkers, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney & Barbour, expressed optimism 
in face of increased rates, suspended 
merit rating and cut-rate competition. 
“It is true,” he said, “that insurance costs 
are up, while the price trend in all other 
commodities is definitely downward. But 
insurance rates are predicated on expe- 
rience. Insurance is not a merchandise, 
and cannot be sold as such. The price 
of insurance cannot be cut to stimulate 
its sale without depreciating its protec- 
tion value. For example, the price of 
clothing today may be cut, but a lot of 
inferior goods are being sold under the 
guise of bargains. 

“You cannot sell a gold dollar for 
eighty cents. You cannot sell a dollar’s 
worth of insurance for eighty cents, 
either. The policyholder of cheap insur- 
ance is not apprised of this until he pre- 
sents a claim for adjustment or gets into 
trouble in some remote place where the 
cut-rate organization is not equipped to 
serve him quickly and with the least 
inconvenience on his part.” 

An Unjustified Complaint 

Some believe that a well-managed 
company can operate safely and profit- 
ably on rates lower than the present Bu- 
reau manual. “This has been demon- 


strated,” said Lyman M. Drake, Sr., of 
the same firm, pointing to the excellent 
loss ratios on Illinois business experi- 
enced by well-managed companies who 
use minimum but safe low rates. 
Precedent is largely responsible for 


the public complaint against the present 
rates, contends an official of the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters. It is 
not a question of adequate rates, but one 
of comparison between those of more 
affluent years and those today, when the 
prices on other things are much lower. 
This complaint is, of course, both un- 
fortunate and unjustified. This official 
along with others prominent in the cas- 
ualty and fire fields says that experience 
may justify the rate increases but he 
urges that those who make the rates 
give more serious consideration to their 
methods of increasing them. 

Some concern was noticed among 
few agents due to competition of another 
sort. That is the indisputable quality of 
service, etc. of reputable companics 
which do not belong or have withdrawn 
from the Bureau because of their not 
wishing to adhere to the new rulings and 
rate increases made. Bureau company 
agents cannot and make no pretense at 
meeting this competition. The burden 
falls on the agent and what success he 
has in placing business over the attrac- 
tive rates of well-managed, non-bureau 
companies, is due entirely to personal 
contact, and the good will created in this 
way. 

Importance of Personal Contact 

Personal contact was by far the most 
frequently used expression during the 
course of this series of interviews. Man- 
agers, local agents, brokers, agents and 
underwriters of brokerage business, 
unanimously agreed that personal con- 
tact is far ahead of company reputation, 
rates and promised service, when the 
statistics of a sale are tabulated. Adver- 
tising plays a mild part, most agents 
claim, in getting business although good 
educational literature is helpful. 

J. B. Miller of the automobile depart- 
ment of Klee-Rogers, Loeb & Wolff, 
tells of a case in which personal contact 
kept a cut rate company away from a 
renewal on a large case of his. The cut 
rate company was ready to assume the 
risk at a rate 38% below that offered by 
the company he represented. He nearly 
lost, but perseverance and personal con- 
tact eventually swung the case his way. 

C. F. Reardon of Byrne, Byrne & 
Hahn, thinks the present rates are justi- 
fied and was convincing in his explana- 
tion of them. “My prospects,” he said, 
“seem ready to reason along with me and 
when I tell them that conditions call for 
higher rates, they believe me. I haven’t 
encountered any real difficulty. Our re- 
newals are coming in splendidly. Auto 
club competition is not serious when I 
can show my prospect our towing and 
mechanical aid clause. In most instances 
a car owner must be a member of the 
automobile club and pay his annual dues 
of $15 or so before he can become a pol- 
icyholder. of the motor club. This mem- 
bership does have certain advantages but 
if my prospect wants towing and me- 
chanical aid, I can give it to him.” As 
much as 80% of the membership fee is 
used in the insurance fund, it is under- 
stood. 


Sees Need for 25% Garage Clause 


Mr. Reardon admitted that the 25% 
garage clause while justified and war- 
ranted under present day conditions, has 
given him some difficulty. One need but 
observe the vast number of cars which 
stand on the side streets and in the 
vacant lots all night, multiply it several 
times, and then readily understand why 
this clause must be included. Car own- 
ers have been saving anywhere from $60 
to $300 annually in this way and it is 
difficult to get many of them to assume 





York, Philadelphia and elsewhere. 


satisfactory figure. 


zations. 





Webb Surveys Present Auto Situation 


George D. Webb, member of the firm of Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Chicago general agents of the London Guarantee & Accident, reviews 
the present automobile insurance situation in his territory from the height 
of his long career in the business in the following fashion: 

“Illinois is a favored state in all liability lines. That is to say, our loss 
ratios on automobile and other public liability lines are very much lower 
than most of the states, notably those in the East. Apparently Chicago does 
not have nearly so much ambulance chasing and fake claim making as New 
kt é Perhaps our ‘Industrialists’ in the rac- 
keteering line have more profitable vocations. 

“The old saying is that ‘a man is known by the company he keeps,’ so 
we think in automobile underwriting profit and loss depend largely on the 
class of risks written; and our office I think has a reputation for operating 
on conservative lines. Our volume is not one of the largest in the state, 
but it is a considerable volume, and our loss ratio has consistently run for 
many years at an average of about 30%, which everyone admits is a very 





“We do not cater to the ‘fast boys,’ the ‘night club’ clientele and other 
owners of high-grade, speedy cars, but we do specialize with the ‘common 
garden variety’ of business men who are mostly home nights; cultivating 
particularly the membership of the Union League Club and similar organi- 


“We have avoided the highly-competitive fleet lines and have entirely 
avoided fake fleets at cut rates made up of employes of banks and large 
commercial houses whose risks have been written at wholesale under fleet 
policies merely as a pretext for cutting rates. We do not understand why 
automobile insurance cannot be underwritten profitably if common sense 
and due restraint are exercised in the selection of risks.” 








this expense in order to save 25% of the 
loss if their car is stolen. “Car owners 
who cannot afford a garage and full pro- 
tection on the'r cars—and conditions are 
so bad here that nearly 75% of the car 
owners would fail in this class—should 
not be permitted to drive in Chicago,” 
remarked one underwriter who favors 
a financial responsibility law or even 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

The separation of the equipment clause 
from the theft policy, charging extra for 
its inclusion, has roused many agents in 
Chicago who criticize it’ not so much 
from the standpoint of higher cost but 
from the selling angle. Most agents are 
selling the theft policy without alluding 
to this separate rate. They merely admit 
that the rates have been increased due 
especially to the large amount of equip- 
ment and accessories stolen from parked 
cars and those cars that are stolen and 
stripped of equipment before the police 
discover them. From a selling standpoint, 
the agent has justified the higher rate 
and the prospect is convinced that if 
this is the case, by all means he should 
have a policy covering this hazard. Po- 
lice records show that a very large pro- 
portion of cars stolen are eventually re- 
turned stripped of equipment. 

L. J. Kemp, liability manager of the 
Travelers in Chicago, emphasizes that 
there has never been a time when more 
real salesmanship was required of agents 
selling automobile insurance -than today. 
Prior to this, he said, all an intelligent 
agent had to do was build up a clientele 
through personal contact, and then sit 
back and take orders for both new and 
renewal business. Competition, in- 
creased rates and suspended merit rating 
are a challenge to the selling forces rep- 
resenting Bureau companies. Agents 
must have a story to justify the higher 
cost of insuring. “The advertising and 
publicity material supplied by my own 
company is of the best,” said Mr. Kemp. 
“Our men use it and are quick to realize 
its value. We like ‘Tremendous Trifles’ 
particularly as it contains all the argu- 
ments an agent needs to justify the in- 
creased rates and the constant need for 
protection. 


Substitute Merit Plan Suggested 


-“Merit rating,” Mr. Kemp added, “was 
ideal in principle but it got to a place 
where everyone who applied for insur- 
ance was able to get the 10% reduction 
in premium. Now that it is suspended 
many are paying anywhere from $5 to 
$10 more for their insurance, an _ in- 
crease which the larger policyholder is 
very apt to feel.” 

Mr. Kemp suggested a merit rating 
plan that, he thinks, would benefit all 
concerned. His plan would call for a 
one year waiting period so as to elimi- 
nate all possible manipulation. It would 
apply, for example, over a period of five 
years with the basis of credit stepped 
up each year until, at the end of that 
period, the policyholder would have a 





substantial credit and the company an 
excellent risk.” 

Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Dal- 
mar & Co., Conklin, Price & Webb re- 
port that while business is harder to get 
due to present conditions, their soliciting 
forces have been geared to the times and 
they are able to show satisfactory re- 
sults in both new business and renewals. 
H. W. Giff, of Conklin, Price & Webb, 
for example, reports that business is bet- 
ter in his firm than it was a year ago. 
“Tt isn’t easier to get,” he explained, “it’s 
just that our agents are working harder 
to get it.” After all, isn’t that the most 
important selling objective today. 





Collisions 
(Continued from Page 33) 


of use of the facilities of an automobile. 
Too many prospects for this insurance 
offer the argument to local agents that 
because of their painstaking driving the 
responsibility for any collisions would 
rest with the other parties, thereby giv- 
ing the former chance to recover dam- 
ages through the courts. 

This chance of legal recovery more 
often than not fails to bring a material 
remedy. The costs of litigation, the de- 
lays incident to court procedure and the 
element of the financial inadequacy of 
the person responsible for a collision 
damage are all factors which tend to 
discourage law suits on collision losses. 
For the payment of a small premium for 
insurance an automobile owner is relieved 
immediately of all worry and trouble rel- 
ative to recovery problems in accidents 
where the other fellow is to blame. And 
if he himself is at fault then his in- 
surance provides compensation w hich 
would not be otherwise forthcoming. 





VA. ACCIDENTS INCREASE 
Mental strain on employes due to pres- 
ent conditions is blamed for the increase 
of serious industrial accidents in Vit 
ginia, according to Parke P._ [cans, 
member of the state industrial bovy. 





APPOINT WHITE & CAMEY 
The Sun Indemnity has ap) inted 
White & Camby, Inc., as its bor mugh 
agents for casualty lines in the mi‘!-tow? 
New York section. This agency !> "0W 
located at 41 East 42nd Street. 


MAJOR GIDDINGS MAKES TALK 

Major Howard A. Giddings, vic« pre 
dent of the Travelers, recently addresse 
the senior class in engineering at | urdue 
University on “Insurance as a Shock Ab- 
sorber.” 


JOHN B. COCKBURN RESIGNS A 

John B. Cockburn, special agent of the 
Independence Indemnity in New Jersey: 
and recently connected with the bonding 
department of the company in Newark, 
has resigned. 
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Merger Deal Off 


The merger of the Public Indem- 
nity with the Independence Indem- 
nity has been called off, it was offi- 
cially learned late Wednesday after- 
noon following a stockholders’ meet- 
ing of that company. In other words, 
the absorption of the Public by the 
Independence, as it was originally 
planned when the proposed merger 
was announced in April, was not vot- 
ed upon favorably by the Public’s 
stockholders. 

A. L. Johnston, president of the 
company since its inception, will con- 





tinue in this capacity, and it is likely 
that a refinancing program at a later 
date will be announced. 

In his letter to agents Wednesday 
night advising them that the Public 
would continue operations under its 
present management Mr. Johnston 
expressed gratitude for the continued 
inflow of business pending action on 
the proposed merger. He assured 
them that the present officers would 
be continued, the only change being 
the retirement of W. L. Case as vice- 
president and secretary. 

The acceptability of the company 
to the various state insurance depart- 
ments, Mr. Johnston emphasized, was 
attested by the renewal of its license 
to do business. 











TRANSFER $1,500,000 TO SURPLUS 


Standard Accident Capital Reduction, 
Voted by Stockholders, Approved by 
Insurance and Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Dep’ts. 

Joining the ranks of other conservative 
companies which are strengthening their 
surpluses in view of the unprecedented 
situation now existing, the Standard Ac- 
cident of Detroit has altered its capital 
structure in such a way as to provide an 
additional $1,500,000 in surplus. Approval 
of the insurance and attorney general’s 
departments of the several steps involved 
has just been obtained. The action was 
decided upon, it was disclosed, at a spe- 

cial meeting of stockholders April 19. 

The stockholders first voted to reduce 
the capital from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000, 
transferring the $1,500,000 to the surplus 
account. It was then voted to reduce 
par value of stock from $50 to $20, in line 
with the change in capitalization and 
$2,000,000 set as the authorized capital. 
The additional stock will be issued at the 
new valuation, it was indicated. 





SURPLUS TO BE INCREASED 


U. S. F. & G. Board Approves Reduction 
In Par of Stock Whereby $8,000,000 
Would Go To Surplus; Stock- 

. holders Meet June 6 

lhe board of the United States F. & 
G. unanimously voted this week for a 
reduction in the par value of the out- 
Standing capital stock of the company 
from $10 per share to $2 per share. This 
move, reducing the total par value of the 
1,000,000 common shares from $10,000,000 
to $2,000,000, would transfer $8,000,000 
from capital to surplus. In no way would 
it affect individual stockholder’s equity 
in the company. 

, tockholders have been advised by 
President E. Asbury Davis of the wis- 
dom of the proposed action and will vote 


on it at a special meeting called for 
June 6. 








KEMPER TALKS TO C. OF C. 


_One of the addresses before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce meeting 
m San Francisco this week was by 
James S. Kemper, president, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty of Chicago, in 
which the speaker minced no words in 
Rlving his slant on the automobile acci- 
“ent situation. His paper will be re- 


viewed in next week's issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 


STODDARD’S BRIEF RECALLED 


Former Sup’t Was Faced by Case Simi- 
lar to That of Factory Mutual Back 
in 1924; General of America 

The dismissal last week in the New 
York Court of Appeals of the appeal of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York from the Appellate Division deci- 
sion in the matter of the Factory Mu- 
tual Liability’s right to be licensed in 
this state has attracted considerable at- 
tention due to its significance as a test 
of the New York Department’s extra-ter- 
ritorial powers. 

It is interesting in this connection that 
when Col. Francis R. Stoddard, now New 
York surety arbitrator, was superintend- 
ent of insurance one of his last official 
acts before leaving office in 1924 was to 
prepare a long brief giving his opinion 
on the right of a Washington company, 
the General Insurance Co. of America, 
to be licensed in New York, under con- 
ditions similar to those existent in the 
Factory Mutual case. The position taken 
by Col. Stoddard at the time was given 
recognition and, in fact, quoted verbatim 
by Louis J. Wolff of Rumsey & Morgan, 
attorneys for the Factory Mutual. 

Col. Stoddard’s recommendations, how- 
ever, were not acted upon by his suc- 
cessor and thus the General Insurance 
Co. of America was not admitted at the 
time to New York State. 








BANKERS INDEMNITY ACTION 





Issues 4,000 New Shares of $25 Par Stock 
Which Adds $100,000 to Capital 
and $400,000 to Surplus 
The issuance of 4,000 shares of new 
stock at $25 par value has been author- 
ized by the Bankers Indemnity board of 
directors to be offered to stockholders 
at $125 a share. This step will permit 
the company to add $100,000 to capital 
and increase the surplus account by 
$400,000, thus making the capital $1,100,- 
000 and the surplus $973,405, based on 
Convention values, or a total surplus to 

policyholders of $2,073,405. 

The directors of the American of New- 
ark, parent company, which owns 39,084 
shares of the 40,000 outstanding shares 
of Bankers Indemnity stock, have author- 
ized the purchase. The action has been 
taken solely to offset market deprecia- 
tion in the Bankers Indemnity’s invested 
assets. It reflects confidence and satis- 
faction in this year’s operating results 
as well as the American’s desire that its 
indemnity mate maintain a strong finan- 
cial position. 

For the first quarter of this year Pres- 
ident H. P. Jackson reports a gain of 
$234,253 in premium writings, and mark- 
ed reductions in expense and loss ratios. 


Trading profit was $215,000. 





PROPOSE F. & D. CAPITAL CUT 





Stockholders to Vote June 14 on Trans- 
fer of $3,600,000 to Surplus; Change 
In Par of Stock to $20 
A special stockholders’ meeting of the 
Fidelity & Deposit has been called for 
June 14 at which a vote will be taken 
on the proposed reduction in the com- 
pany’s capital stock from $50 par value 
to $20 par value. Taking such action, 
recommended this week by the F. & D. 
directorate, would reduce the company’s 
capital from $6,000,000 to $2,400,000 for 
the 120 common shares outstanding. 
Thus $3,600,000, the difference between 
the present capital and the new capital, 
would be transferred to surplus. The 
wisdom of this step is apparent at this 
time when security values are so de- 

flated. 

It is emphasized that the capital reduc- 
tion will not affect the number of shares 
outstanding or the proportionate inter- 
ests of stockholders. 





KENTUCKY APPOINTMENT 
Robert Dixon, Jr., Louisa, Ky., has 
been appointed secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Workmen’s Compensation Board 
succeeding Earl Maxwell Heavrir of 
Hartford, Ky. Mr. Dixon was for eight 
years assistant to the Secretary of State. 


RESIDENCE BURGLARY 


insurance 


fear of burglars is common 
to most people. Even when their 
possessions would not yield a very 
rich “haul,” they realize that there 
are always thieves who would be 
glad to get what they have. 


This is particularly so during peri- 
ods of general unemployment and 


deprivation. 


If you have solicited your more M 
well-to-do prospects for this cover- 

age, go after those in more mod- 

erate circumstances. Today, no 

one is indifferent to losing what 

he has. 


; You will find Residence Burglary 
an income-producer. 





Indemnity Insurance Company 


of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
s 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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FL. Greeno New Head 
Of N. Y. Federation 


ANNUAL MEETING AT ALBANY 


Executive Secretary Saunders’ Report 
Points to Intensity of Legislative 
Activity in Past Year 


The Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York held its annual meeting in 
Albany a week ago, elected F. L. Greeno, 
prominent Rochester agency head, as its 
new president succeeding Milton H. 
Steele; decided upon its other officers 
and executive committee for the new 
year, and heard with considerable inter- 
est the report of Leonard L. Saunders, 
executive secretary, based upon the leg- 
islative activity of the Federation during 
the year just ended. 

\ssociated with President Greeno in 
his administration will be, as vice-presi- 
dents, Frank P. Tucker, Albany; Frank 
L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie; Joseph G. 
Norton, Watertown; A. Clarence Hege- 
man, New York. Mr. Saunders was re- 


elected as executive secretary; Alexan- 
der J. Young, Albany, as treasurer, and 
Ida M. Hoyt, Albany, as assistant secre- 
tary. 


Executive Committee and New Directors 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following prominent men in the 
business: 


L. A. Wallace, chairman, New York; 
John S. Turn, vice-chairman, New York; 
Thomas J. Grahame, New York; Floyd 
N. Dull, New York; James R. Garrett, 
New York; Frank J. O'Neill, New York; 
H. H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; Theodore 
L. Rogers, Little Falls; John McGinley, 
New York; Lawrence D. Bates, Albany; 


Wellington Potter, Rochester; Milton H. 


Steele, Binghamton; Frederic G. Noxsel, 
Buffalo; Bertram E, Gendar, Brooklyn; 
C. Robert Rikel, Brooklyn; Herbert E. 
Maxson, New York, and Arthur Arnow, 
Brooklyn. 

New directors elected were Mortimer 
Nathanson, Brooklyn; Harry Ellis, 
Brooklyn; Samuel Rosan, East New 
York, and William Lucas, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Saunders’ Report on Busy Year 

Executive Secretary Saunders in his 
report said that there has never been 
quite the demand for state in business 
as has been the experience of the last 
New York legislature, not only affecting 
insurance but nearly every industry. He 
emphasized that “insurance, as usual, has 
been the principal object of attack. Cir- 
cumstances have played a cunning part 
with us. So many economic situations 
have brought out many conditions de- 
batable to both the insured and insuror, 
and, of course, each time the state steps 
in and offers its good advice and usually 
proposes legislation to correct it, and the 
trouble is such legislation is apt to en- 
tirely eliminate the insuror.’ 

Mr. Saunders pointed out the efforts 
to put through the “famous state mo- 
nopolistic workmen’s compensation bill” 
under the new sponsorship of minority 
leader Senator Dunnigan of Greater New 
York and Assemblyman Canney of Buf- 
falo; that it was not reported in either 
house. He described as follows other 
efforts made to pass measures which 
would have been injurious to insurance 
interests: 

“Senator Williams and Assemblyman 
Stephens presented a bill which would 
empower the commissioner of public 
works to suspend the usual construction 
bonds and permit him to levy a tax of 
1% on the amount of each contract until 
$1,000,000 had been accumulated. Then 
the state should be the only underwriter 
of contract bonds. Commissioner Greene 


conducted campaign of publicity and 
radio talks, urging public sentiment in 
favor of these bills. The Senate finan- 


cial committee reported it out. It passed 


to third reading and was on the calendar 


ready to pass when the senate adjourned. 

“A bill by Senator Lord provided that 
a county may set up a fund, to be cre- 
ated by assessment, to cover the surety 


bonds of its officers, also permitting all 
sub-political divisions to participate. 
ferred to committees on insurance, 


Re- 
and 


not reported. Other similar bills were 
introduced creating funds for county fire 
insurance. One county, assuming author- 
ity, created such a fund, and they have 
been warned by the state comptroller 
that it is illegal, and they tried to legis- 
late it legal. Such bills would indicate 
that the spirit of socialism is still potent. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 

“The Massachusetts compulsory auto 
law was copied and presented. At first 
it was generally accepted as a good bill 
and it required considerable education 
to convince the committee that it has not 
proven practical. The answer has been 
‘What are we going to do about prevent- 
ing accidents and deaths?’ And so there 
arose several more compulsory measures 
the type of which is well known to you. 
None, however, were considered prac- 
tical. 

“Soon after the March advance in rates 
the subject of insurance by automo- 
bile clubs was: again revived among 
some of the small clubs throughout the 
state. I was called to advise with some 
of them, and as far as I know only two, 
with a membership of less than 100 have 
adopted the plan, and they are in small 
towns. However, there has been a de- 
cided effort, on the part of promoters of 
this scheme, to interest some of the 
larger clubs, but we find insurance men 
fully alive to the danger and in most 
cases local agents are directors of their 
local club. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“ nemployme nt insurance has brought 
out more interested people than ever be- 
fore. In fact the advocates were stronger 
than previously. A rather definite plan 
was presented through the Department 
of Labor. Miss Frances E. Perkins, 
commissioner, was very anxious to es- 
tablish a new department in her office. 
She advocated a bill that would associate 
the employer and employe in a fund, and 
the Department of Labor would officer 
it. Existing arrangements of the Gen- 
eral Electric and the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce with their employers and 
unemployed, were explained at a hearing 
before the Joint Finance and Labor 
committees, also the report of the special 
committee from the Legislature was con- 
sidered. Several other bills covering the 
subject were given careful consideration, 
and I feel we must give this our best 
and most careful thought as each year 
the personnel of the Legislature changes. 

“At this time we are in a state of 
hysteria. Congress has been carefully 
considering the subject and will not af- 
tempt to pass laws this session. In fact 
the most ardent advocate in the United 
States Senate states he believes that 
each state should enact an unemployment 
insurance law. It would appear that he 
believes he cannot pass his plan through 
Congress.” 

Before closing Mr. Saunders spoke 
with pleasure on the Federation’s friend- 
ly relations with the local agents’ asso- 
ciation of the state, with the various 
brokers’ associations of metropolitan 
New York and his conferences on vari- 
ous occasions with the National Bureau, 
National Board and Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives. He also put 
in a plea for new members, saying, “on 
the whole I believe we are closer to- 
gether and better organized than ever 
before, and there should be no surrender, 
on the part of the Federation, of any 
of its activities or objects.” 





W. D. DEAN RESIGNS 

W. D. Dean, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Home Indemnity, has resign- 
ed effective May 31. He has been head 
of the bonding department since the 
company’s organization and before that 
was on the Southern Surety staff super- 
vising claims and underwriting. His fu- 
ture plans are not yet announced. 





CALKINS-ESTERLY FORMED 

Calkins-Esterly Corp. 76 William 
street, New York, is a newly formed gen- 
eral insurance firm which will also write 


surety bonds. Its | ah igs > are Ralph 
M. Calkins, M, M. Esterly, Jr., and John 
T. Calkins, 


Loyalty and Friendship Stressed 
AtN. Y. Dep’t Alumni Dinner 


The annual New York Insurance De- 
partment alumni dinner, held a week ago 
at the Planters restaurant, New York, 
proved to be one of those reunion af- 
fairs which have always helped so much 
to build up esprit de corps in Depart- 
mental ranks. With a crowd of more 


than fifty present and past members of 


the staff attending, the speechmaking 
was of an informal nature centering 
largely upon loyalty and friendship. This, 
in fact, was the theme of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick’s remarks. 

. Among others who spoke were Charles 

. Heath, vice-president, Standard Sure- 
“ & Casua .lty, former chief casualty ex- 
aminer; James M. Lown, of Cabell, Ig- 
natius & Lown, ex- -deputy, who acted as 
toastmaster; James J. Hoey, of Hoey & 
Ellison, ex-deputy; Chris Rebman, secre- 
tary of the Hartford County Mutual Fire, 
and Charles P. Butler, second deputy. 

The five ex-superintendents present 
were William H. Hotchkiss, now a prom- 
inent insurance attorney; Jesse R. Phil- 
lips, now president of the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity; Francis R. Stoddard, 
New York City surety arbitrator; James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, and Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Albert Conway. 

Former deputies present in addition to 
Messrs. Lown and Hoey were Henry A. 
Thellusson, Charles S. Fowler, Clarence 
C. Fowler and Samuel D. Macpeak. 
Present deputies attending included Mr. 
Butler, Samuel R. Feller and Richard 


Brennan, in charge of the liquidation 
bureau. 

Bureau chiefs among the guests were 
Charles A. Wheeler, casualty companies; 
Charles E. Ryan, fire companies; Nelson 
B. Hadley, life companies; J. L. Wood, 
complaint bureau; J. J. Magrath, rating 
bureau; Joseph F. Lawler. brokers’ bu- 
reau; Charles Hughes, auditing; George 
H. Jamison of Albany, licensing bureau; 
John E. Diefendorf and William Billing- 
ham and J. G. Bill, counsel to the liqui- 
datien department. 

Other Dep’t “Graduates” Present 

The following, all former members of 
the Department staff who were present 
represent a veritable “Who’s Who in In- 


surance’ 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president of the Metro- 


politan Life; Leon S. Senior and Arthur G. 
Smith, Compensation Insurance Rating Board; 
William Leslie, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau; Hiram Van Tuyl, Constitution 
Indemnity; A. E. Smith, Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton; Harry Sesan, attorney; Martin 
Siegel, C.P.A.; Paul Molnar, Cabell, Ignatius 
& Lown; John E. Watson, Thomas L. Lynch, 
Metropolitan Life; Irving Block, with one of 
the taxi mutuals; George E. Merigold, counsel 
of the Prudential Insurance Co.; Grady Hipp, 
State Fund, and Rainard B. Robbins, Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association. 

Morris Pike, vice-president and _ actuary, 
Union Labor Life of Washington, D. C.; Prof. 
S. B. Ackerman, New York University; Frank 
O’Brien, Wall Street Journal; Eckford C. De- 
Kay, broker; W. B. Wiegand and Ralph Dough- 
erty, chief examiners of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department; Ernest Willvonseder, C.P.A.; 
Winfield W. Greene, vice-president, General Re- 
insurance; Isaac Fuld, International Insurance 

0.; James Dunn and Charles H. Gardner. 





THE LATE RUPERT KAVANAGH 


Maryland Casualty Resident V.-P. Held 
in High Esteem by Fraternity; 
His Passing Regretted 

One of the best known bonding men 
in New York, Rupert Kavanagh, Mary- 
land Casualty resident vice-president, 
passed away a few weeks ago to the re- 
egret of his many friends along William 
Street and in Baltimore. Mr. Kavanagh 
had been ill for about a year but it was 
hoped that he would recover and return 
to active business. 

It was in 1911 that Mr. Kavanagh 
came to United States from Ireland and 
joined the law firm of Wilder, Ewen & 
Patterson, attorneys for the American 
Bonding. He made himself at home in 
the insurance atmosphere to such an ex- 
tent that he was selected for the New 
York City staff of the American Bond- 
ing and remained with the company un- 
til it was merged with the Fidelity & 
Deposit. His next post was with the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity where 
he staved until the late E. B. McConnell 
formed the firm bearing his name as 
general agents of the Maryland Casualty 
with Mr. Kavanagh as his partner. 

In August, 1927, Messrs. McConnell 
and Kavanagh were appointed resident 
vice-presidents of the Maryland Casualty 
and upon the death of Mr. McConnell a 
few vears later Mr. Kavanagh was 
named manager of the New York bond- 
ing branch. He was held in high esteem 
in bonding circles. 


VERMONT AGENTS TO MEET 

The spring meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held next Tuesday afternoon, May 24, at 
the Brattleboro Country Club, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. President I. Munn will pre- 
side and the speakers will include E. J. 
Schofield, vice-president of the Globe In- 
demnity; Albert W. Whitney, associate 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualtv & Surety Underwriters, and Thom- 
as C. Cheney of Morristown, Vt., chair- 
man of the New England Advisory 
Board. There will be a banquet in the 
evening. 





EXCESS OF AMERICA TO MOVE 


Takes 44th Floor in 60 Wall Tower, New 
67-Story Skyscraper in N. Y.; 
Larger Quarters 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
is moving its executive offices on May 
28 from 84 William street, New York, to 
Sixty Wall Tower, the 67-story sky- 
scraper of the Henry L. Doherty inter- 
ests. The Excess will have its offices 
on the forty-fourth floor, larger in size 
than at present and better laid out. 

Among special facilities of the 60 Wall 
Tower is the speed with which the ele- 

vators, including eight double-deck lifts, 

can take skyscraper tenants such as the 
Excess from the street floor to their 
offices. These elevators in an emergency 
could empty the building of 8,000 per- 
sons within thirty-five minutes, it is esti- 
mated. 


Bailey Address 


(Continued from Page 36) 


mand that something be done about it. 
There was a demand for lifeboats after 
the sinking of the Titanic and the de 
mand for adequate fire escapes was I 
sistent after the tragic Triangle fire. Yet 
more persons are killed by autony »biles 
in a month than went down on the Ti- 
tanic and more in the average week-end 
holiday than perished in the Triangle 
holocaust. But because they ar¢ killed 
one here, two there and one somewhere 
else we pay little attention to it Evi- 
dently people have to be killed whole- 
sale to stir the American public.” 


Stoeckel’s Advice 


(Continued from Page 39) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. -Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 010s xo 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1655 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. yg 4 Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
w. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
TWALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOEN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 4F-RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres., T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226;248.02 

NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. a KEMP, Vice-Pres.- HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, hig Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d'V.-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. Pag Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
w. wo EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WAL J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. gem gy J A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pre: HERMAN AMBOS, ba Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. -Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, by: Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. ~Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 * V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN noone. 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice 
H. S. LANDERS, President J.,C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, view P President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. ANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres.. S.K. McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT eer # nom Ky ~~ nigel 
844 eet. cag us treet, 
aes re — bray San Francisco, California 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. WSS SAFI, Sul Wise Sunteats 
. -E. N’ i ident 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY " cERN 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT "Sia Gases ote ean tome 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada os OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 








MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN LEE E BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE --TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 

















"We have just received the new Residence Lia- 
bility Policy and I, personally, admire the 
makeup of this contract so much that I am moved 
to write a line of congratulation. During the 
entire ten years in which I have had the - 
pleasure of representing the Hartford in this 
office, I have always regarded our Company as 
the most progressive in its field and have noted 
the gradual improvements in the insuring clauses 
in the various policies so as to make them 
readily understandable both to the assured and 
to the agent." 

Agent's name on request. 


Year in and 
year out you'll 
do well with the 


Hartford 
Accident and 
Indemnity 
Company 
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